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PROCEEDINGS. 


The  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  its 
second  meeting  at  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
Batavia,  commencing  on  the  18th  of  August,  1874. 

After  the  call  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  the 
session  was  opened  with  prayer,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Hawley,  of  Batavia. 

Hon.  Benj.  Pringle,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
New  York  State  Institution,  welcomed  the  members  in  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks. 

The  President,  Dr.  Lord,  then  addressed  the  Association,   as 
follows : — 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Members  of  the  Association  and  friends  of 

the  Education  of  the  Blind  : 

We  meet  under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Repre- 
sentatives of  some  thirty  Institutions,  in  nearly  as  many  different 
States,  whose  buildings  and  grounds  have  cost  four  millions,  which 
are  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  a  million  dollars,  and  which 
are  instructing  about  three  thousand  persons  of  a  class,  for  whose 
special  education,  till  within  forty-five  years,  not  one  dollar  had  been 
expended  on  this  continent. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  on  no  other  continent,  in  no  other  grand 
division  of  the  globe,  can  such  an  assemblage  be  collected.  The 
teeming  millions  of  India  and  China,  the  wealth  which  centuries 
have  accumulated  in  countries  the  most  productive ;  the  civilization 
which  dates  far  back  into  antiquity,  have,  for  such  a  purpose,  erected 
no  such  structures  as  those  which  we  and  our  pupils  inhabit. 

Such  Institutions' have  existed  in  Europe  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  in  this  country.  It  is  now  ninety  years  since  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  the  blind,  by  Valentine  Hauey,  a  Frenchman,  who, 
in  1784,  invented  the  method  of  printing  in  raised  letters ;  in  that 
year,  or  in  1785  the  first  school  for  the  blind  was  opened  in  Paris. 
The  first  in  England  was  commenced  in  1791,  in  Scotland  in  1793, 
one  in  Bristol  in  the  same  year,  and  one  in  London  in  1799  ;  making 
at  least  five  Institutions  in  Europe  before  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
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tury.  There  are  now  in  Europe  more  than  one  hundred  establish- 
ments for  their  benefit,  including  asylums,  hospitals,  work  houses 
and  schools  ;  but  what  proportion  of  them  should  be  termed  Institu- 
tions for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  I  cannot  affirm. 

The  lirst  schools  in  the  United  States  were  commenced  in  1832. 
The  work  of  instruction  was  began  in  the  New  York  City  Institution 
with  three  pupils,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1832 ;  on  the  19th  of  May 
following  three  were  added  to  this  class,  and  the  year  1832  closed 
with  six  pupils.  Instruction  was  commenced  in  the  New  England 
Institution  at  Boston,  with  a  class  of  six,  in  August,  1832  ;  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  with  four,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1833  ;  and 
in  the  Ohio  Institution  with  five  pupils,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1837. 

That  these  Institutions  may  be  carried  forward  with  the  best 
success,  we  need  clear  and  correct  views  of  the  character  of  our 
work.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great  work  of  public  education.  He  who  is 
best  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  our  government,  the  genius  of 
our  Institutions — who  is  most  familiar  with  our  great  system  of 
public  instruction,  with  all  the  appliances  for  general  education  is, 
other  things  being  equal,  best  prepared  to  conduct  anjr  special  work 
like  ours  ;  he  will  do  it  in  harmony  with  all  other  departments  of  the 
work ;  he  will  make  the  best  use  of  all  the  light  to  be  derived  from 
any  and  all  other  educational  institutions. 

We  should  never  forget  that  our  pupils  are  to  be  members  of 
society,  they  are  to  have  influence  for  good,  or  for  evil,  in  the  com- 
munities of  which  they  are  to  form  a  part.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  for  their  improvement.  Further,  those 
placed  in  charge  need  to  have  a  correct  theory  in  regard  to  these 
public,  benevolent  institutions.  Most  of  them  are  sustained  by  the 
people,  directly  or  indirectly;  the  whole  property  of  the  State  is 
taxed  for  their  maintenance.  Hence  they  should  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  people,  established  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  because  that  thus  can  the  instruction  of  this  class  of 
children  or  wards  be  best  provided  for ;  and  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  conduct  them  as  in  the  interest  of  any  party,  or  any  denom- 
ination or  sect,  or  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  may  be 
located.  It  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  their  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  the  officers  and  teachers  employed  should  belong  to  different 
parties  and  different  denominations,  that,  as  far  as  may  be,  all 
reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion  or  jealousy  from  any  such  cause 
may  be  avoided. 

Those  who  would  labor  successfully  in  such  Institutions,  need  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  effects  on  its  subjects  which  blindness 
produces.  Those  who  are  born  without  sight  and  those  who  lose  it 
very  carhr,  are  not  distinctly  conscious  of  the  deprivation,  and  may 


never  feel  it  as  a  sad  bereavement ;  but  few  can  imagine  the  terrible 
depression  which  the  loss  of  sight  produces  in  the  case  of  most  adults, 
especially'  those  of  sensitive  disposition  or  delicate  organization.  No 
language  can  adequately  express  the  depth  of  the  despondency,  the 
appalling  gloom  which  often  settles  upon  the  minds  of  such,  and 
sometimes  threatens  the  dethronement  of  reason.  The  case  of  such, 
appeals  most  strongly  to  the  sympathies,  and  should  receive  the 
considerate  regard  of  all.  They  need  the  aid  which  those  who  can 
feel  for  such  an  unspeakable  sorrow  can  impart.  They  need  mental 
or  manual  employment,  or  both,  to  divert  attention  from  themselves, 
and  give  their  spirits  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  shock ;  they 
need  some  special  training  to  prepare  them  to  live  as  blind  persons, 
to  retain,  or  resume  their  places  in  society,  and  especially  to  prepare 
them  to  follow  some  calling  or  engage  in  some  regular  employment. 
Most  of  these  wants  can  be  supplied  best  by  our  Institutions,  for  the 
extreme  kindness  and  tenderness  of  friends  is  often  the  greatest 
unkindness.  Hence  a  most  interesting  part  of  our  work  is  to  afford 
to  this  needy  class,  many  of  whom  are  most  worthy  and  deserving, 
the  aid  they  so  imperatively  need. 

For  myself,  though  I  value  more  highly  than  I  can  express  the 
results  accomplished  for  the  children  who  have  entered  school  at  a 
suitable  age,  and  have  been  permitted  to  spend  eight  or  ten  years  in 
a  systematic  and  consecutive  course  of  study  and  intellectual  disci- 
pline, I  look  back  upon  no  part  of  my  work  during  the  past  eighteen 
years  with  more  pleasure  than  upon  that  done  for  the  adult  blind. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  in  some  of  the  States  not  more  than 
one-half  of  those  who  might  be  greatly  benefited  by  instruction  in 
our  Institution,  or  two-thirds  of  those  who  ought  to  attend  them  are 
found  in  actual  attendance.  I  cannot  here  indicate  the  various  means 
which  may  be  taken  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  largest  possible 
number  of  those  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  character  to  profit  by 
instruction  ;  these  must  depend  greatly  upon  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  Superintendents  in  charge.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  these  Institutions  will  grow,  that  those  who  should  be  found  in 
them  will  come  without  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  them.  The  parents  and  friends  of  the  blind,  and  of  deaf  mutes, 
are  often  very  loth  to  send  them  from  home,  to  commit  them  to  the 
care  of  strangers.  This  is  not  strange,  we  are  not  to  find  fault,  or 
condemn  this  natural  feeling.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  character,  the  objects  and  the  mode  of  conducting  these 
Institutions  should  become  as  widely  known  as  may  be  ;  that  there 
should  be,  if  possible,  in  every  town  some  person  or  persons  who  are 
thus  acquainted,  and  who  can  speak  intelligently  in  regard  to  them 
to  the  friends  of  blind  youth. 
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To  secure  such  acquaintance  with  our  schools,  and  their  manage- 
ment, no  means  is  more  effectual  than  the  practice  of  allowing  people 
to  visit  them  frequently,  and  witness  the  daily  exercises.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  tax  to  have  numbers  of  persons  passing  through  our  halls 
and  class-rooms  several  days  in  the  week,  but  I  think  the  practice 
produces  valuable  results, — that  this  opportunity  for  personal  inspec- 
tion gives  to  people  of  all  classes  a  far  better  idea  of  the  Institution 
and  its  work  than  it  is  possible  to  give  by  any  number  of  reports  and 
circulars,  or  even  lectures  and  exhibitions. 

If  the  friends  of  blind  children  become  acquainted  with  an 
Institution,  either  by  personal  visitation,  or  by  information  from 
those  who  have  visited  it,  their  reluctance  to  send  their  children  is 
much  more  easily  overcome,  they  may  then  accustom  their  children, 
who  may  not  yet  be  old  enough  to  enter,  to  look  forward  with  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  can  be  received.  In  this  way 
they  are  prepared  to  commence  the  education  of  their  children  at 
home,  (a  thing  most  desirable),  for  if  they  feel  acquainted  with  the 
Superintendent,  and  have  confidence  in  his  opinions  and  advice,  they 
will  be  very  ready  to  accept  and  act  upon  it  in  this  matter. 

What  the  educated  blind  may  yet  accomplish  we  cannot  foretell. 
It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  importance,  that  at  this  time,  and  for  several 
years  past,  the  Superintendents  of  some  four  or  five  Institutions  are 
blind  men  who  were  educated  as  such,  that  a  number  of  the  most 
successful  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  the  seeing  are  of  this  class,  and 
that  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  educational  Institutions  in 
Europe  was  originated,  established,  and  is  still  conducted  by  a  grad- 
uate of  one  of  our  Institutions. 

Mr.  "W".  B.  "Wait,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made 
a  verbal  statement  of  the  action  of  said  Committee,  and  presented  as 
a  summary  of  his  report  the  following  as  the 
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PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES, 

FIRST  SESSION,  AUGUST   18th,  AT  2  P.  M, 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  Address  by  the  President. 

Dr.  A.  D.  LOKD,  Supt  ,  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  18th. 


1.  Reading  Communications. 

2.  Report  on  the  World's  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 

held  at  Vienna  in  August,  1873.     By  A.  Willhartitz,  Esq., 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

3.  General  Conference. 

MORNING   SESSION,    AUGUST   19th. 

General  Subject — The  Literary  Education  of  the  Blind. 

1.  Essay — Oral  Instruction  the  Chief  Reliance  in  Schools  for  the 

Blind.     By  G.  L.  Smead,  Esq.,  Supt.  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

2.  Resolutions  and  Discussion  on  the  General  Subject. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,   AUGUST  19  th. 

General  Subject — The  Industrial  Training  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind. 

1.  Essay.     By  William  Chapin,  Esq.,  Supt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Resolutions  and  General  Discussion. 

EVENING  SESSION,  AUGUST  19  th. 

General  Conference. 

MORNING  SESSION,  AUGUST  20th. 

General  Subject — The  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind. 

1.  Essay.     By  H.  Proctor,  Esq.,  of  the  Iowa  Institution  for  the 

Blind. 

2.  Resolutions  and  General  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION,   AUGUST  20th. 

1.  General  Discussion. 

2.  Election  of  Officers. 

EVENING   SESSION,   AUGUST  20tll. 

General  Discussion. 


Dr.  Lord,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  the  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Ruggles,  submitted  the  following  report  : 

The  Committee  appointed  August  21st,  1872,  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  respectfully,  present  the 
following  report  : 

The  Committee  met  Mr.  Ruggles  at  his  office,  August  22d, 
1872,  Present,  Messrs.  Lord,  Williams.  Morrison,  Churchman,  and 
Wait. 

A.  D.  Lord  was  chosen  Chairman. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Besolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  send  to  Mr.  Rug- 
gles a  copy  of  the  resolution  appointing  this  Committee,  with  the 
request  that  Mr.  Ruggles  give  the  same  his  consideration  ;  and  send 
to  the  Chairman  as  soon  as  practicable  a  statement  of  his  position  in 
relation  thereto. 

Nothing  further  transpired  until  November  of  1873,  when  the 
following  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Rug- 
gles. 

Besolved,  That  this  Committee,  having  been  appointed  in  con- 
sideration of  the  generous  proposition  of  Mr.  Ruggles,  is  now  ready 
to  take  such  steps  as  will  enable  Mr.  Ruggles  to  carry  out  the  noble 
designs  he  has  in  view. 

Besolved,  That  to  this  end  we  do  hereby  most  respectfully  request 
Mr.  Ruggles  to  communicate  with  the  Chairman,  A.  D.  Lord,  in 
reply  to  the  following  inquiries,  to-wit : 

First — Are  you  now  prepared  to  print,  and  do  you  wish  this 
Committee  to  designate  one  or  more  books  ;  the  number  of  each,  and 
the  Institutions  which  shall  receive  the  same ;  which  you  will  pub- 
lish and  distribute  according  to  such  designation  ? 

Second — Please  state  whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  produce 
any  or  all  of  the  following  articles,  or  any  others ;  which  you  will 
make  and  distribute,  as  may  be  designated  by  this  Committee,  to- 
wit  :  Arithmetic  slates,  maps,  writing  boards  or  cards,  alphabet 
cards. 

Third — Do  you  propose  to  distribute  the  books,  slates,  &c,  &c. 
produced  by  you,  gratuitously  among  the  Institutions,  according  to 
the  direction  of  this  Committee,  as  to  number  ?  &c. 

.Fourth — If  you  do  not  propose  to  distribute  books,  maps,  &c, 
&c,  produced  by  you,  gratuitously,  please  furnish  the  Committee 
with  a  schedule  of  prices  for  each  article. 

Besolved,  That  as  soon  as  possible  after  a  reply  to  the  foregoing 
shall  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Ruggles,  this  Committee  will  pro- 
ceed to  act  thereupon. 

Besolved,  That  this  Committee  hereby  declare  their  readiness  to 
accept  any  trust  which  Mr.  Ruggles  may  vest  in  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Blind  of  America. 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  to  Mr. 
S.  P.  Ruggles. 

( A.  D.  Lord,  Chairman. 
|  Wm.  B.  Wait,  Secretary. 
(Signed)  4  F.  D.  Morrison, 
|  W.  D.  Williams, 
{W.  If.  Churchman. 
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In  reply,  the  following"  was  received  from  Mr.  Ruggles  : 

Boston,  December  4th,  1873. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Lord,  Chairman   of  a   Committee  appointed  at  the  first 

regular  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 

Blind,  held  in  August,  1872  : 

Bear  Sir — The  communication  from  the  above  Committee,  signed 
by  all  except  Dr.  Howe,  was  received  from  yon  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber last.  The  communication  embraces  a  copy  of  my  proposal  to  all 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States,  issued  January 
14th,  1871.  Also  a  request  that  I  should  reply  to  several  questions 
therein  contained. 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  reply  is  necessary,  as  it  is  not  such  a 
committee  as  I  stipulated  for  ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion,  as 
several  of  the  superintendents  of  the  highest  standing-,  as  well  as 
other  educational  men,  holding-  most  responsible  positions,  believe 
just  as  I  do  on  the  subject.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  less  than 
what  I  first  proposed,  and  have  been  very  busy  ever  since  I  issued 
that  proposal  in  the  various  kinds  of  printing  and  school  apparatus 
for  the  Blind.  Have  invented  and  made  costly  machinery  for  mak- 
ing two  kinds  of  slates,  type  writing  cards,  &c.  Have  invented 
great  improvements  in  a  press,  which  I  am  now  building,  and  have 
got  nearly  done,  costing  some  $2,000.  The  press  is  much  larger,  and 
more  powerful  than  any  yet  ever  made  for  that  use,  and  is  partic- 
ularly adapted  to  produce  the  larger  map  sheet, — in  a  superior  stylo, 
recently  patented  by  me. 

Yours,  most  respectfully. 

(Signed),  S.  P.  Biggles. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


W".  I>.  \Yait,  Secretary. 


(A.  D.  Lord,  Chairman. 
[Signed)  -j  W.  II.  Churchman, 
^  W.  D.  Williams. 


The  following  resolutions  were  subsequently  adopted  : — 


Resolved,  That  the  Association  hereby  express  their  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  munificent  offer  made  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles,  and 
the  earnest  desire  that  his  inventions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  may 
be  made  available  to  the  greatest  possible  number  and  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  the  purposes  of  Mr.  Ruggles  can 
be  best  carried  out  by  a  Board  of  Trust  of  his  own  selection,  with 
which  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate. 

B 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Association  was  read. 

Messrs.  Little  and  Wait  were  appointed  to  report  the  names  of 
members  present,  both  active  and  corresponding. 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Campbell  and  J.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  London ;  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Agent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  all  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  education  of  the  Blind,  were  invited  to  seats  as 
corresponding  members. 

Voted  to  dispense  with  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 

Letters  explaining  their  absence  from  the  meeting  were  read 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  the  Perkins'  Institute  ;  Messrs.  Wm.  Cha- 
pin,  of  the  Pa,;  C.  D.  McCoy,  of  the  Va.;  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  of  the. 
Tenn.;  Otis  Patton,  of  the  Arkf;  F.  W.  Phillips,  of  the  III;  W. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Cal.;  J.  L.  Noyes,  of  the  Minn.;  J.  H.  Babcock, 
of  the  Oregon  Institution,  and  Hon.  A.  Schell,  President  of  the 
Managers  of  the  New  York  Institution. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Committee  reported  the  names  of  members  in  attendance. 

Mr,  A.  Willhartiz,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  a  report  on  the 
World's  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Vienna,  in 
August,  1873.  The  Association  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Willhartiz. 

During  this  session  the  Batavia  Cornet  Band  played  in  the  Park 
of  the  Institution,  for  which  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  return 
the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  August  19th. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SECOND  DAY. 

The  morning  session  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  D.  Parker. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  day  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Smead  read  a  paper  on  "  Oral  Instruction,"  the  chief 
reliance  in  Institutions  for  the  Blind.  The  subject  of  the  literary 
education  of  the  Blind  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Will- 
hartitz,  Parker,  Wait,  Loomis,  Anagnos,  Churchman,  Huntoon, 
ind  Little 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Vice  President  Churchman  in  the  chair.  The  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  "Oral  Instruction"  was  continued  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord 
and  others. 

Mr.  Wait  offered  the  following,  which  was  adopted  : — 

Iiesolved,  That  this  Association  heartily  approve  the  views 
advanced  by  Mr.  Smead  in  his  paper  on  "  Oral  Instruction,"  and 
hereby  tender  to  him  their  thanks  therefor. 
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The  paper  on  the  "  Industrial  Training  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chapix,  of  the  Pa.  Institution,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was  discussed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
its  preparation  was  subsequently  tendered  to  Mr.  Chapin. 

Mr.  Richardson,  of  the  Arkansas  Institution,  exhibited  a  con- 
trivance by  the  aid  of  which  the  blind  may  successfully  work  at 
harness  making,  and  exhibited  creditable  specimens  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Truss,  of  the  Ontario  Institution,  explained  his  method  of 
teaching  the  blind  to  make  willow  work. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  subsequently  tendered  to  these  gciftlemen 
for  their  attendance  and  the  presentation  of  these  branches  of  indus- 
try for  the  Blind. 

Messrs.  Anagnos,  Babcock  and  Little  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  Messrs.  Richardson,  Truss  and  others  in  regard 
to  new  branches  of  work  for  the  blind. 

This  Committee,  after  consulting,  reported  : — 

First — That  the  information  gained  in  regard  to  the  branch  of 
harness-making  (recently  introduced  into  the  Arkansas  Institution) 
encourages  the  belief  that  the  Blind  can  learn  this  business,  and  the 
hope  that  they  may  find  it  useful  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living :  we 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  matter  in  other  Institutions. 

Second — That  willow-work,  as  practiced  in  the  Ontario  Institu- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  wooden  forms  for  shaping  the  articles  to  be 
manufactured,  has  been  so  successfully  learned  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  if  this  work  were  again  tried  in  our  Institutions  it 
might  provide  profitable  employment  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  consideration  that  certain  branches  of 
willow-work  may  furnish  profitable  occuj)ation  for  blind  women. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

By  request  of  the  Association,  the  evening  was  mainly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  a  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  at  London. 

Mr.  Little  followed  with  some  commendatory  remarks  based 
upon  his  observation  during  his  visit  to  that  Institution  in  1873. 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  of  the  Blind,  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  continued,  and  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Little  offered  the  following  resolutions : — 

Besolved,  That  we  are  highly  gratified  to  learn  from  the  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Notes  that  arrangements  are  in  progress  in 
Minnesota  for  securing  the  education  of  the  blind  in  an  Institution 
in  that  State  devoted  directly  and  solely  to  their  interests,  rather  than 
in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  together. 

Besolved,  That  we  commend  the  wise  example  of  Minnesota  in 
making  distinct  provision  for  the  education  of  these  dissimilar  classes 
to  the  imitation  of  such  states  as  still  maintain  but  one  institution 
r  the  education  of  both. 
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These  resolutions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Bangs,  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  Young,  of  North  Carolina, — both  representing-  dual  institu- 
tions,— and  also  by  others,  and  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  morninsr,  August  20th. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  session  was  opened  with  singing,  and  prayer  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Bangs,  of  Michigan. 

The  report  of  the  Publishing  Committee,  and  that  of  the  Treas- 
urer, were  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Invitations  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  at  their 
respective  Institutions  were  presented  by  Mr.  Huntoon,  from  Ky. ; 
Mr.  Young,  of  N.  C;  Mr.  Morris,  of  Md.,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Ga.  Mr.  Campbell  gave  assurance  that  the  Royal  College  would 
gladly  welcome  the  Association  in  London  ;  Mr.  Hall  stated  that 
Mr.  Chapin  desired  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Churchman  added  that  the  Indiana  Institution  would  entertain 
whenever  the  Society  would  meet  there.  These  invitations  were 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  power  to  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meeting,  and  a  request  that  the  same  be  announced  a 
year  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 

Messrs.  Little,  Williams  and  Morrison  were  appointed  to 
prepare  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Trustees  and  Officers  of  the  X.  Y. 
State  Institution. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  write  to  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Chapin,  expressing  regret  that  they  were  unable  to  attend;  and  to 
Sir  Charles  Lowther,  England,  returning  thanks  for  the  Books  in 
Moon's  type,  so  generously  presented  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Proctor,  who  had  been  appointed  to  read  an  essay  "  On  the 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  not  being  present,  the  hour  was 
occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  Braille,  and  the  New  York  Point 
Systems  in  reference  to  Musical  Notation.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
read  from  the  printed  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Association 
for  the  Blind  on  that  subject. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wait  gave  some  illustrations  of  the  N.  Y.  system 
on  the  blackboard,  and  the  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Lord,  Babcock  and  others. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  N.  B.  Kneass,  Jr.,  in  regard  to  his 
Magazine  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Messrs.  Little,  Morrison,  Smead,  Churchman  and  Wait  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  term. 
Messrs.   Thomas    Reeves,    of  Boston;    D.    B.   Wood,   of  Phila- 
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delphia  ;  F.  J.  Campbell  and  J.  W.  Smith,  of  London ;  W.  H. 
Churchman,  of  Indianapolis,  and  S.  Babcock  and  L.  B.  Carll,  of 
New  York,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  relative 
merits  of  the  various  systems  of  Musical  Notation  for  the  Blind,  and 
to  report  in  full  upon  the  subject  to  the  Association  at  its  next  meet- 
ing, the  Committee  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  their  number. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Wait,  the  following  was  adopted : 

llesolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Superintendent  to  acquaint 
himself  fully  and  practically  with  the  Braille,  the  New  York  and 
other  systems  of  Alphabet  Writing-  and  Musical  Notation  for  the 
Blind,  in  order  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  form  an  intelligent  opin- 
ion as  to  their  respective  merits  as  systems. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Cheesbro,  of  Ontario,  and  Mr.  C.  Mahonv,  of  New 
York,  were  invited  to  present  their  systems  of  Musical  Notation. 
Each  complied,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  for  their  attend- 
ance and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective  systems. 

Mr.    Williams   offered    the    following    resolution,    which    was 

adopted  :— 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association  be 
requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  and  practicability 
of  publishing  a  periodical  monthly  or  quarterly,  to  be  to  the  profes- 
sion a  medium  of  information  and  discussion  as  to  matters  relating 
to  the  education  and  other  interests  of  the  Blind,  and  that  said  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  commence  such  publication  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  at  any  time  when  its  success  shall  be  guaranteed. 

The  Committee  on  nomination  of  officers  made  the  following 
report : — 

For  President — William  Chapix. 

For  Vice-Presidents— W.  I).  Williams,  W.  II.  Churchman. 

For  Recording  Secretary — B.  B.  Huntoon. 

For  Corresponding  Secretary — W.  B.  Wait. 

For  Treasurer— M.  Anagnos. 

For  Executive  Committee— W .  B.  Wait,  A.  D.  Loki>,  J.  M.  Stlr- 
tevant,  J.  D.  Parker,  F.  D.  Morrison. 

The  matter  of  numbering  the  reports  of  the  two  Conventions  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  two  meetings  of  this  Association 
was  referred  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  with  discretionary 
powers. 

EVENING   SESSION. 

The  discussion  was  mainly  upon  the  mechanical  employments  of 
the  Blind  and  the  modes  of  providing  for  such  blind  adults  as  from 
lack  of  skill,  infirm  health  or  other  cause  are  not  able  to  earn  their 
own  livelihood.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  II.  L.  Hall,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  gave  the  Association  some  information  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  spoke  of  what  should  be  done 
for  the  indigent  Blind. 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Morrison,  deprecating  the  idea  of 
alms-houses  specifically  and  exclusively  for  the  Blind ;  but  favoring, 
in  a  measure,  co-operative,  and  assisting  institutions  and  measures  to 
to  help  them  as  far  as  possible  to  help  themselves. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Wait,  Babcock,  and 
Churchman  and  others,  holding  and  advocating  similar  views. 

By  invitation,  Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Institution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  made  remarks.  He  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  felt  in  attending  the  deliberations  of  the  Association, 
and  suggested  the  propriety  of  holding  the  sessions  earlier  in  the 
annual  vacation,  and  of  allowing  more  time  for  social  intercourse 
among  the  members. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wiggins,  of  Ontario,  spoke  of  the  work  these  Institu- 
tions are  doing,  and  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  profitableness 
of  this  meeting. 

Hon.  John  T.  Morris,  a  Trustee  of  the  Maryland  Institution, 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  management  of  such  Institutions ;  his 
views  were  deemed  so  valuable  that  he  was  requested  to  furnish 
them  for  publication.  This  he  has  done,  and  they  appear  as  one  of 
the  papers  presented. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  was  passed. 

The  President,  in  a  few  remarks,  alluded  to  the  harmony  that 
had  prevailed  during  the  meeting  and  the  good  which  might  result 
from  its  deliberations. 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

MEMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

JSTew  England  Institution — Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent ;  Mr.  Thomas  Reeves,  Instructor  in  Music. 

JSf.  Y.  City  Institution— Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent ;  and 
Mr.  S.  Babcock. 

North  Carolina  Institution — Mr.  W.  J.  Young. 

Georgia  Institution — Mr.  W.  D.  Williams,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
II.  Guillan. 

Mississippi  Institution — Dr.  Edward  Lea,  Superintendent. 

Arkansas  Institution — Mr.  W.  II.  Richardson. 

Missouri  Institution — Dr.  James  Mc Workman,  Superintendent. 

Wisconsin  Institution — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Little,  Superintendent ; 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Whiting. 

Indiana  Institution — Mr.  W.  II.  Churchman,  Superintendent. 

Ohio  Institution — Mr.  George  L.  Smead,  Superintendent ;  Mr. 
Geo.  B.  Lindsay. 

Ontario  Institution — Mr.  B.  F.  Cheesbro. 
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lioyal  Normal  College,  London,  England — Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell, 
Superintendent;  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith. 

N.  I.  State  Institution — Hon.  Benjamin  Pringle,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Lord,  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Van  Dyke. 

Illinois  Institution — Mr.  John  Loomis. 

Kentucky  Institution — Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  Superintendent ;  Miss 
Clara  Matting  ly. 

Kansas  Institution — Rev.  John  D.  Parker,  Superintendent ;  Mrs. 
Nancy  A.  Parker. 

Maryland  Institution — Hon.  J.  T.  Morris,  Trustee,  and  Mr.  F. 
D,  Morrison,  Superintendent. 

Michigan  Institution — Mr.  E.  L.  Bangs,  Superintendent. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Principal  of  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
Belleville,  Ontario. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wiggins,  Picton,  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thos.  Truss,  ;  Miss  M.  D.  Tyrrell,  of  Ontario  Institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  Agent  American  Printing-  House  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  A.  Willhartitz,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mr.  C.  Mahony,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  ANAGNOsandMiss  Johanna  H.  C.  Howes,  of  Perkins 
Institution. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Hayes  and  Miss  Bush,  of  New  York  City  Insti- 
tution. 

Miss  O.  M.  Brown,  Matron,  Ohio  Institution. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Bangs,  Michigan  Institution. 

Miss  S.  E.  Faulkner,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
London. 

Hon.  John  Fisher,  Trustee  of  the  N.   Y.  State  Institution. 

H.  I.  Glowacki,  Esq.,  Trustee, 

G.  B.  Worthing  ton,  Esq.,         " 

Hon.  E.  C.  Walker,  " 

J.  S.  Stewart,  Esq., 

L.  A.  Hay  ward,  Esq.,  " 

Mr.  George  W.  Dixon,      Teacher, 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Lord,  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Peckham, 

Miss  Anna  Bo  wen,  " 

Miss  Delia  A.  Brown,  u 

Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Valkenburg,     " 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Van  Valkenburg,  " 

Col.  J.  W.  Shedd,  Steward, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gaines,  Matron, 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Shedd,  Housekeeper, 

Miss  Susan  Anderson, 

Miss  Sarah  Chick, 

Miss  Charlotte  Godfrey, 
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PAPERS  PRESENTED 


THE   CONGRESS   OF  INSTRUCTORS   OF   THE   BLIND.    AT 
VIENNA,  AUSTRIA,  1873. 


ABSTRACT   OF  THE  REPORT  BY  PROF.    A.    WILLIIARTITZ,  OF   ST.   LOUIS,  310. 


Though  ray  expectations  of  the  good  that  would  come  from  this 
Congress  did  not  fully  come  up  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
there  from  European  States,  I  can  say  the  meeting  was  a  success.  I 
here  reproduce  the  words  of  Mr.  F.  Entliciier,  principal  literary 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Austria,  at  Vienna,  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  they  in  Europe  think  about  it.     The  gentleman  says : — 

"  The  first  European  congress  of  the  educators  of  the  blind,  at 
which  were  also  worthily  represented  America,  Asia  and  Africa  is  to 
be  considered  an  event,  and  as  such  it  is  bound  to  create  an  appre- 
ciation towards  it  members,  not  from  the  world  of  blind  only,  but 
from  every  place  where  the  word  Humanity  is  known." 

"  In  the  speeches  made  in  these  four  days  of  the  congress,  there 
is  contained  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  genuine  noble-mindedness, 
which  entitles  us  to  hope  for  the  successful  development  of  the  field 
of  Blind-Education." 

The  President,  Dr.  L.  A.  Fraxkl,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Curators  of  the  Israelite  Institute  at  Vienna,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  opened  the  meeting.  He  brought  to  notice  a  late  discovery, 
i.  e.,  that  Duke  Welf  VI.,  named  the  Mild,  established  the  first 
asylum  for  the  blind  at  Meiningen  as  early  as  1178. 

Dr.  Carl  Hoffer  welcomed  the  members  of  the  congress  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Vienna,  whose  Mayor  he  was  deputized  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Culture  of  the  Empire  of 
Austria  sent  his  welcome  through  Mr.  Titus  Karffy. 

When  the  preliminary  work  of  organizing  had  been  completed, 
and  a  short  essay  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Blind  in  America  "  had 
been  read  by  me,  Mr.  "William  Riemer  read  an  essay. 

Mr.  R.  is  Director  of  the  u  Vorschule,"  at  Hubcrtsburg  in  Saxony, 
a  Kindergarten  for  blind  children,  in  which  the  little  ones  from  the 
age  of  four  years  upwards  are  prepared  for  the  main  school  at  Dres- 
den. After  stating  the  doleful  condition  at  the  homes  of  these 
children,  he  gives  a  glowing  account  of  what  is  done  at  his  "  Vors- 
chule," founded  by  the  known  Blind-Educator  Georgie,  as  early  as 
1862.  The  gymnasium  is  a  means  for  the  physical,  the  hymn  singing 
for  the  musical,  object-lessons  for  the  literary,  and  light  work  for  the 
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technical  development  of  the  child.  After  a  stay  of  some  years  the 
child  goes  to  Dresden  into  the  main  Institution  and  completes  his 
instruction  there.  Mr.  R.  finishes  with  an  appeal  to  all  to  do  their 
best  towards  establishing  everywhere  such  schools,  wherein  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  following  : — 

1.  Proper  bodily  comfort  in  reference  to  diet,  clothing  and 
lodging. 

2.  Practice  in  manual  work. 

3.  Developing  and  strengthening  of  the  physical  powers,  and 
especially  the  will  power,  through  FroebePs  system  of  games  and 
employments,  and  a  regular  course  of  gymnastics. 

4.  Elementary  school  instruction. 

5.  Forming  the  habit  of  strictly  orderly  life,  especially  awaking 
and  invigorating  the  pleasure  of  "  work  and  earn." 

6.  A  true  knowledge  of  the  upright,  pious  and  truthful  life  and 
living. 

The  second  day  opened  with  an  essay  by  one  of  the  brightest 
men  of  the  congress,  Mr.  Johannes  Moldenhauer,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Institution  at  Copenhagen.  The  subject,  u  The  practical 
results  of  the  education  of  the  blind,"  he  handled  splendidly  and  by 
some  of  his  points,  seconded  Mr.  Riemer  in  his  "Vorschule"  essay. 
As  good  reasons  for  the  comparative  small  successes  gained  in  the 
Institutions  he  gave  the  following : — 

1.  Children  are  admitted  too  late,  i.  e.,  after  they  have  been 
ruined  at  home  ; 

2.  The  stay  at  the  Institution  is  too  short,  so  that  a  boy  of  17 
years  often  has  to  be  dependent  upon  himself ; 

3.  There  being  no  co-operative  workshops,  where  youths  could 
try  their  metal  for  the  future  ; 

4.  Trades  being  taught  which  are  intended  for  the  city  in  which 
the  school  is  located,  but  at  home  become  of  little  avail. 

Mr.  Aug.  Buettner,  Inspector  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
Saxonj^,  adds  two  more  reasons.     He  says : 

5.  The  mode  of  instruction  being  not  uniform  and  decided 
enough. 

6.  The  members  of  the  boards  of  trustees  are  seldom  picked  from 
those  who  take  the  pains  to  learn  something  of  the  wants  of  the 
blind,  often  undoing  the  good  that  may  have  been  done  by  teachers 
and  officers. 

A  motion  made  by  me: — "  That  the  several  governments  should 

take  the  education  of  the  blind  in  hand,  and  that  the  literary,  musical 

and  mechanical  branches  should  be  taught  co-ordinately,  was  carried 

unanimously. 

Mr.  M.  Pablasek,  Director  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Vienna. 

c 
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read  an  essay  "  On  the  musical  instruction  of  the  blind."  Mr.  P. 
read  several  citations  from  European  reports  on  that  subject  and 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Waite,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Knapp,  of  Iowa,  at  our  meeting-  at  Indianapolis,  and  at 
length  wound  up  with  the  plea  for  teaching  all  instruments  to  the 
blind,  which  was  carried. 

The  third  day  opened  with  an  essay  by  Director  Gustave  Rein- 
hard,  of  the  Dresden  Royal  Institute,  which,  by  the  way,  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  visit,  and  which  I  think  to  be  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical institutions  in  the  world.  His  subject  was  "  The  mechanical 
education  of  the  blind,  and  the  care  for  the  same  after  their  discharge 
from  the  Institution." 

This  interesting  subject,  worked  out  by  a  man  who  is  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  matter,  laboring  for  thirty  years  in  his  Institution, 
whose  heart  is  in  the  work,  deserves  to  be  entirely  reproduced  in 
English,  because  every  word  is  valuable. 

Starting  out  with  the  view  that  manual  labor  relieves  the  blind 
of  the  monotony  of  their  life,  and  develops  their  muscles,  which  the 
blind  are  but  too  apt  to  neglect,  and  that  with  a  mechanical  vocation 
they  can  in  Saxony  easiest  earn  a  livelihood,  he  of  course  lays  the 
greatest  stress  on  this  part  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  Saxony 
but  few  musicians  are  educated,  and  their  literary  entertainments  are 
not  higher  than  the  circles  may  require,  into  which  they  are  thrown 
after  leaving  school. 

Labor  is  taught  as  a  play  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  individuality 
of  the  child  permits,  it  has  to  braid  willows  and  try  rag  carpet- 
making.  From  their  eleventh  year,  at  which  age  they  are  admitted 
to  the  institution  at  Dresden,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  they  have 
to  spend  three  hours  daily  at  the  workshops.  The  girls  learn  knit- 
ting, matting,  rag  carpet-making,  chair-caneing,  and  hair  dressing 
and  sorting.  The  boys  learn  basket  and  rope  making.  A  very  tine 
feature  of  the  Dresden  Institution  is  this,  that  the  Director  and  the 
Inspector,  visit,  at  least  once  every  year,  every  one  of  its  discharged 
pupils,  advise,  introduce,  and  if  necessary  help  them  from  the  means 
of  the  school.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  create  a  praiseworthy  emulation 
among  the  blind,  and  make  them  independent.  Out  of  250  pupils 
who  have  been  discharged  in  the  last  four  years,  not  one  would 
change  his  lot  with  that  of  an  inmate  of  an  asylum. 

Here  I  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  passage  of  an  essay 
"  On  the  Musical  Education  of  the  Blind,"  read  by  me  before  this 
Association  at  Indianapolis  in  1871,  in  which  I  hinted  at  something 
similar  to  that  in  use  in  Saxony  : — 

"The  tuition  and  care  given  to,  and  the  social  intercourse  had 
with  the  children  during  their  pupilage,  should  not  end  then  and 
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there,  but  should  be  extended  to  a  long  while  after,  for  several  rea- 
sons. If  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  institutions  would  keep  in 
constant  correspondence  with  them,  and  if  the  graduates  are  found 
worthy  of  a  proper  surveillance,  friendly  counsel  and  advice  could  le 
given  them,  it  would  not  only  elevate  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
but  would  encourage  people  to  look  at  them  as  persons  worthy  of 
attention,  not  " pitiable"  creatures  only. 

By  a  continual  correspondence,  the  experience  of  every  pupil, 
his  short-coming  in  learning,  the  demands  made  on  him  abroad,  the 
musical  taste  and  social  culture  of  the  communities  they  reside  in, 
could  be  learned  and  again  taught  to  the  scholars  who  are  preparing 
for  music  teachers.  If  a  list  of  the  blind  music  teachers  throughout 
the  United  States  could  be  compiled  and  kept  up,  along  with  the 
experience  of  every  new  man,  what  a  great  benefit  would  it  be  for 
us  teachers  and  through  us  to  our  pupils  !  Through  it  an  agency  for 
situating  blind  teachers  in  the  country  could  be  established,  under 
the  special  care  and  superintendence  of  this  convention.  The  old 
graduates  could  be  supplied  with  modern  music,  printed  in  raised 
type,  from  their  respective  State  Institution,  or  from  some  central 
point." 

The  afternoon  session  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
congress  ;  the  question  of  systems  of  tangible  type  having  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  St.  Marie,  of  Leipzig,  in  a  short  essay. 

Mr.  St.  Marie  starts  out  with  the  idea  that  writing  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  blind.  He  cites  a  question  which  was 
asked  in  the  German  journal  for  the  "  Deaf-mute  and  Blind  "  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  if  writing  would  be  totally  abolished  from  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  since  the  writer  had  once  visited  an  Institution 
somewhere  of  high  standing,  in  which  neither  writing  norreading  was 
taught,  and  which  yet  prospers!  He  proposes  for  the  children  while 
in  school  the  Hebold  system,  and  for  those,  who  may  need  the 
knowledge  of  writing  after  leaving  school,  the  Braille  system. 

Before  reporting  the  debates  on  this  highly  interesting  topic,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  if  this  question  with  us  is  greatly  confused, 
it  is  Babel onic  elsewhere.  In  Germany  they  use  the  Braille  and 
Hebold  systems,  very  seldom  Moon,  and  the  Stuttgardt,  but  even 
those  are  not  thoroughly  studied  by  the  very  men  who  teach  them. 
The  Braille  system  taught  in  one  school  is  not  the  one  learned  at  an 
other.  But  very  few  make  use  of  it  in  music,  where  I  am  sure  it  has 
been  used  most  successfully.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  this  country,  but  most  of  these  do  not  claim  to 
teach  the  "  Dot "  system,  which  has  proved  beneficial  in  France, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  other  places,  where  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried. 
In  fact  this  question,  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  blind,  would  have  been  settled  with  this  essay  and  the 
adoption  of  a  few  theses  proposed  by  Mr.  St.  Marie,  had  it  not  been 
for  our  fellow-countryman,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  coming  in  the  nick  of 
time  with  an  elaborate  essay  on  his  lately  devised  and  completed 
system.  This  much  must  be  said,  Mr.  Wait  saved  the  day  in  the 
war  of  systems  at  that  memorable  meeting  with  his  well-equipped 
and  organized  army  of  reasons  and  facts,  laid  down  in  the  scientifi- 
cally written  essay  on  his  system.  Even  Dr.  Armitage,  of  London, 
in  a  paper  addressed  to  the  congress,  says  peccavi  on  the  New  York 
system,  with  exceptions  to  its  use  in  music  writing.  Monsieur  Bal- 
lou,  although  a  Frenchman,  (a  countryman  of  Braille)  acknowledges 
the  merits  of  the  system,  and  if  the  future  could  be  foretold,  the  "N. 
Y.  system  will  be  the  system,  at  least  in  Germany. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  Mr. 
Buettner  and  Kiemer,  of  Dresden;  Mr.  Pablalek,  of  Vienna; 
Moldenhawer,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Mr.  St.  Marie,  of  Leipsic, 
Saxony. 

Mr.  Wait's  essay  should  be,  by  all  means,  translated  into 
English,  for  there  are  many  valuable  points  and  much  desirable  mat- 
ter in  it,  even  for  us.  Dr.  Armitage  has  very  lately  written  quite  an 
essay  on  this  and  the  Braille  system  compared,  which  I  recommend 
to  your  attention. 

The  fourth  day  a  resolution  passed,  having  as  its  purport  the 
founding  of  a  library  of  books  in  tangible  type.  Each  Institution  is 
to  select  a  certain  work  to  be  printed,  and  then  exchanges  with  the 
others. 

An  annual  Diary  is  to  be  established  and  the  different  Institu- 
tions are  to  exchange  their  reports.  The  "  Organ  "  of  Dr.  Mathias, 
at  Friedberg,  in  Hessia,  is  to  be  considered  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
the  educators  of  the  blind  in  Europe. 

A  Psychology  and  Pathology  of  the  blind  is  to  be  written, 
though  no  prize  shall  be  offered  for  the  same. 

The  following  from  Mr.  Entlicher,  the  Secretary  of  the  con- 
gress, deserves  to  be  printed  in  large  type  and  distributed  to  every 
public  place  of  learning  over  the  globe  :  "  The  education  of  the  blind 
is  very  expensive,  requires  arduous  labors  from  those  directly  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  results  therefrom  are  not  adequately  remu- 
nerative 1" 

"In  fact,  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  their  teachers,  is  left 
in  the  hands  of  people,  who  may  be  good  priests,  preachers,  law- 
yers, doctors  and  merchants — but  are  not  sufficiently  informed  on  the 
special  claims  and  treatment  of  the  blind  or  their  teachers,  though 
they  would  like  to  make  believe  that  they  arc  thoroughly  posted  and 
act  the  protectors  charmingly. 
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I,  therefore,  make  the  following  motion  :  The  first  Congress  of 
the  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  in  Europe  resolves,  that  rules  for 
the  government  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  shonld  be  made  with 
the  guidance  and  advice  of  experts,  this  being  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind."    The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  L.  Mueller,  of  Wiesbaden,  stirred  up  the  very  difficile 
question  of  religion  in  the  Institutions  by  the  question:  "  What 
attention  is  to  be  paid  in  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  to  the  differ- 
ent religious  creeds  of  the  pupils  ?"  This  question  is  of  great 
importance  in  those  countries,  where  there  is  a  state  church  beside 
others.  His  very  short  but  well-written  essay  was  not  read,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped  at  once. 

A  few  questions  which  he  asks  are  interesting  enough  to  be  here 
reproduced  : — 

1.  How  are  the  prayers  and  religious  exercises  to  be  prepared,  in 
order,  to  keep  religious  peace  in  the  Institutions  ? 

2.  What  sort  of  books,  papers  and  magazines  are  to  be  chosen 
for  the  blind  ? 

3.  How  is  the  influence  of  such  people  to  be  paralysed,  who 
come  to  our  Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  making  sectarian  propa- 
ganda ? 

4.  How  are  the  presents  of  such  people,  their  invitations  and 
their  offers  to  read  for  the  blind  to  be  treated  ? 

5.  How  about  the  holidays  of  the  different  denominations? 

He  claims  that  the  holidays  for  the  blind  should  be  few,  since 
they  do  not  wish  for  them.    ' 

Mr.  Henry  Lavanchy,  the  founder  of  the  only  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Egypt,  at  Cairo,  wishes  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  watch  the  interest  of  the  blind 
the  world  over,  see  the  resolutions  of  the  congress  properly  carried 
out,  and  who  may,  upon  application,  give  all  the  information  they 
can  on  questions  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

That  motion  was  carried  and  the  following  gentlemen  constitute 
said  committee : — Dr.  L.  A.  Frankl,  M.  Pablasek,  F.  Entlicher 
and  J.  GLCEtzl,  of  Vienna,  and  G.  Keinhard  and  F.  A.  Buettner,  of 
Dresden. 

The  fifth  and  last  day  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  usual 
speeches  and  votes  of  thanks.  The  farewell  address  of  the  President 
was  highly  poetical,  though  surely  heartfelt.  He  says : — Every 
teacher  of  the  blind  has  something  of  a  Prometheus  in  him ;  he  also 
is  a  lightbringer  and  to  some  extent  a  martyr  of  his  calling.  You 
all  know  the  precious,  though  unseeming  Bolognese  stone.  Bring 
this  stone  into  the  sun,  and  it  will  absorb  its  rays,  i^lacc  the  same 
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Stone  into  the  darkness  then,  and  it  will  shine  brilliantly.  You  do 
the  same : — You  imbue  the  lightless  pupils  with  the  rays  of  your 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  they  in  return,  let  their  minds  and 
hearts  shine  to  all  the  world ! 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  as  early  as  July, 
1876,  at  Dresden,  to  enable  some  of  the  members  to  visit  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where  very  probably  the  American 
Association  will  have  their  next  meeting. 


ORAL  INSTRUCTION  THE   CHIEF   RELIANCE  IN  INSTL 
TUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


BY   GEORGE   L.    SMEAD,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF  THE   OHIO  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 


The  subject  assigned  me  is  a  method  of  instruction ;  and  a  method 
of  instruction  as  applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  pupils,  viz.,  those  de- 
prived of  one  means  of  communication  with  the  external  world.  All 
methods  of  instruction  are  but  means  to  the  general  end  of  education. 
We  are  born  into  the  world  with  body  and  soul ;  we  are  both  mate- 
rial and  spiritual.  The  mind  is  to  be  educated  not  alone  in  itself, 
but  just  as  it  is  in  its  relations  to  the  body  and  to  the  world  of 
matter  around  it.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  educated,  led  out,  by  means  of 
the  body,  that  sometimes  seems  to  hinder  its  progress  so  much,  and 
by  means  of  the  material  world  with  its  sciences  and  its  varying 
forms  and  qualities,  with  its  beauties  constantly  appealing  to  our 
noblest  feelings ;  with  its  suggestions  in  all  the  works  of  nature  of 
an  Infinite  mind  controlling  all  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  im- 
mortal soul. 

To  bring  us  into  contact  with  matter,  God  has  given  us  five 
senses  through  which  the  mind  feels  its  way  to  knowledge  and  to 
power,  as  the  infant  comes  out  from  its  mazy  world  to  the  light  of 
definite  knowledge. 
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Imagine  a  mind  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  powers  imprisoned  in  a 
body  with  no  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  and  no  senses  to  gain 
such  knowledge.  To  such  a  man  suppose  the  sense  of  touch  be 
given.  He  comes  in  contact  with  an  external  object,  perceives  that 
it  is  something  outside  of  himself.  The  ideas  of  externality  and 
extension  come  to  him  ;  of  roughness,  of  smoothness ;  it  is  hard  or 
soft ;  it  has  weight  and  various  properties  of  matter,  which  may  bo 
denominated  mechanical  properties.  But  the  man  would  be  very 
much  limited  in  his  range  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
examine  only  those  objects  with  which  he  might  come  in  contact, 
and  those  but  slowly,  as  he  must  go  over  each  part  separately  and 
construct  mentally  into  a  whole. 

And  then,  too,  there  would  be  great  liability  to  mistake  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  objects,  because  there  would  be  no  other  senes 
to  correct  errors.  In  short,  the  knowledge  of  matter  thus  obtained 
would  be  uncertain  and  incomplete. 

Suppose  the  sense  of  sight  were  added.  There  would  be  at  once 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  knowledge  ;  distant  objects  could  be  perceived  ; 
with  one  sweep  of  vision  the  whole  of  an  object,  its  shape,  dimen- 
sions, and  color  could  be  known.  Combinations  of  colors,  beauties 
of  form  and  figure  would  delight  the  wondering  soul.  And  yet,  even 
now  mistakes  would  arise  as  to  forms,  sizes,  and  distances,  which 
touch  would  need  to  correct  and  might  not  wholly  succeed.  The 
two  senses  would  educate  and  assist  each  other,  but  after  all  be 
incomplete.  They  would  not  afford  the  man  sufficient  means  of 
knowledge  to  ensure  even  his  temporal  welfare.  Moreover,  the  sense 
of  sight  is  useless  in  the  dark  or  when  opaque  bodies  intervene,  so 
that  for  a  large  part  of  his  life  the  man  would  still  be  left  with  one 
sense. 

Let  the  sense  of  hearing  be  bestowed  and  the  deficiences  of 
vision  are  in  part  made  up.  The  new  sense  would  need  to  be  edu- 
cated by  touch  and  by  sight,  and  would  soon  become  an  indispensable 
help.  By  this  sense  the  man  could  learn  to  distinguish  in  the  darkest 
night  the  sound  of  a  carriage  or  a  railroad  train  ;  the  distant  thunder 
or  the  rain  upon  the  roof.  He  would  be  delighted  by  the  harmonies 
of  music  and  by  the  eloquence  of  the  orator.  He  could  converse 
with  friends  and  receive  knowledge  from  them ;  thus  his  means  of 
mental  acquisition  would  be  much  increased.  He  can  now  use  the 
results  of  others'  observation,  and  thus  correct  his  mistakes  and  add 
much  faster  to  his  knowledge.  By  means  of  speech  and  hearing  the 
higher  spiritual  powers  may  be  developed  as  he  interchanges 
thoughts  and  sympathies  with  his  fellow-men.  By  means  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  by  hearing  especially,  mind  is  brought  into  contact 
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with  mind,  and  the  soul  is  developed  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  could 
be  alone. 

With  the  three  senses,  touch,  sight  and  hearing,  the  man  would 
be  prepared  to  investigate  nature  and  derive  much  instruction  and 
happiness  therefrom.  Still  there  are  certain  properties  of  matter 
which  may  be  called  chemical,  for  which  we  need  smell  and  taste, 
that  we  may  be  guarded  in  the  choice  of  food  and  breath  ;  which 
also  afford  us  much  of  the  physical  enjoyment  of  life,  and  properly 
controlled  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  our  well  being.  Considering 
our  senses,  we  can  see  that  each  alone  is  inadequate  to  secure  our 
welfare  and  highest  development,  and  that  the  omission  of  one  would 
seriously  embarrass  us  in  the  avocations  of  life,  detract  from  our 
comfort,  and  hinder  our  intellectual  progress.  There  is  a  complete- 
ness in  all  the  senses  taken  together  which  is  manifest  to  one  who 
even  thinks  a  little  upon  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  Not  that 
our  Creator  has  given  us  all  the  means  of  knowing  the  external 
world  that  might  have  been  bestowed,  but  He  has  given  us  enough 
for  our  present  condition.  I  know  that  there  are  many  things  in 
nature  which  we  long  to  understand,  and,  undoubtedly,  many  more 
which  we  do  not  dream  of  might  be  revealed,  if  we  were  prepared 
to  receive  them.  We  have  senses  now  by  which  we  perceive  the 
properties  of  matter.  We  have  before  us  an  object,  say  a  stone  ;  we 
examine,  determined  to  know  all  about ;  we  say  that  it  is  hard, 
heavy,  irregular  in  shape  and  gray  in  color  ;  we  even  go  farther  and 
form  our  opinions  of  its  origin  and  the  place  whence  it  came,  and  its 
age.  But  after  we  have  numbered  all  its  properties  and  formed  our 
opinion  of  each  and  all,  we  can  go  no  further.  What  the  substance 
is  that  underlies  all  these  properties  and  around  which  they  cluster 
we  have  no  sense  to  perceive.  I  determine  in  my  mind  to  accom- 
plish a  certain  result,  for  instance,  to  lift  my  hand,  the  mandate  goes 
forth  from  the  spirit  is  communicated  to  the  physical  part  and  obedi- 
ence is  instant.  Who  does  not  wish  to  know  how  the  soul,  intangible, 
invisible,  immaterial,  thus  makes  known  its  behests  to  matter,  other- 
wise inert  and  dead  ?  What  invisible  links  bind  them  together  ? 
What  etherial  substance  or  what  force  comes  between  matter  and 
mind  and  spans  the  gulf  that  divides  them  ?  Perhaps  sometime 
senses  will  be  given  us  by  which  we  shall  perceive  at  once  the  essence 
of  light,  heat  and  electricity,  and  know  definitely  the  substance  of 
matter,  and  trace  as  quick  as  thought  the  mandate  of  the  will  to  its 
ultimate  result. 

Education  generally  has  to  do  with  pupils  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  means  of  insight  and  reception  of  knowledge,  and  the  means 
and  methods  of  instruction  appeal  mainly  to  sight  and  to  hearing. 
The  other  senses  have  their  influence,  but  the  great  reliance  is  upon 
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these  two.  The  printed  page,  upon  which  are  stored  the  labors  of 
the  best  minds  of  the  present  and  of  the  past,  needs  the  light  to 
reveal  its  treasures  and  the  eye  to  perceive  them.  In  the  researches 
of  science  sight  is  considered  indispensable.  The  instructor  appeals 
to  hearing  in  lectures,  or,  as  he  supplements  the  text  book,  by 
oral  explanation.  Sermons,  orations,  speeches  and  conversation  arc 
all  means  of  education,  and  hearing  is  necessary  to  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  them.  But  in  our  instruction  we  are  shut  out  from  all 
methods  that  appeal  to  the  eye.  Thus  one  important  means  of 
reception  by  the  mind  and  of  access  to  the  mind  is  cut  off.  One  of 
the  two  educational  senses  is  gone,  and  still  not  only  must  the  powers 
of  the  mind  be  developed,  but  the  physical  disability  must  be  met, 
and  if  not  neutralized,  at  least  alleviated.  Our  methods  of  education 
then  must  differ  from  those  in  use  in  other  schools.  All  methods  that 
necessitate  sight  must  be  left  out,  and  the  first  thought  would  be  that 
we  are  left  entirely  to  hearing.  But  touch  has  been  made  to  do 
unaccustomed  duty.  Globes,  maps  and  other  appliances  have  been 
made  tangible  and  books  have  been  printed  in  relief,  that  touch 
might  be  forced  to  contribute  its  part  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Certainly,  touch  is  a  grand  auxiliary  to  hearing  as  a  means  of 
education,  and  is  of  the  highest  practical  value  to  the  blind  in  the 
business  of  life.  But  the  employment  of  touch  in  the  school-room 
with  embossed  apparatus  and  the  printed  page  meets  with  many 
difficulties.  In  order  that  text  books  may  be  made  available,  each 
scholar  should  hive  one.  In  an  institution  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils,  perhaps  one  hundred  would  study  arithmetic ;  hence,  one 
hundred  arithmetics  would  be  needed  if  text  book  instruction  were 
to  be  adopted.  The  books  would  cost  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to 
three  dollars  each.  Moreover,  the  books  would  be  in  such  constant 
use  that  they  must  soon  wear  out.  Then,  too,  improvements  ought 
to  be  made,  necessitating  at  times  an  entirely  new  set  of  books.  The 
first  cost  of  the  books,  with  the  cost  of  frequent  renewal,  would  be 
too  great  for  the  benefit  received,  when  by  oral  instruction  we  can 
accomx>lish  as  well  the  object  desired.  In  our  institutions  we  have 
our  industrial  and  our  literary  departments,  and  our  music.  In 
order  that  our  pupils  may  accomplish  all  they  wish  and  need  in  each 
department,  they  must  use  all  the  time  at  their  command  for  these 
purposes.  But  studying  lessons  from  text  books  with  the  fingers 
laboriously  following  the  line,  is  slow  work  for  a  large  proportion  of 
blind  pupils.  Our  scholars  cannot  afford  the  time,  when  by  a  few 
words  the  teacher  can  give  them  the  main  points  of  the  lesson  with 
all  needed  explanations  upon  the  spot.  From  various  causes,  and 
especially  from  constant  use,  the  reading  finger  is  liable  to  become 
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numb  or  sore  and  thus  disabled,  so  that  as  a  reliance  for  steady,  con*, 
stant  study  the  touch  is  not  certain. 

We  need  in  teaching  the  blind  maps  and  other  apparatus,  espe- 
cially adapted ;  but  in  the  use  of  these  appliances  much  oral  instruction; 
is  necessary  to  make  them  of  service. 

Tell  a  child  born  blind  that  the  rough  ridge  on  his  map  is  a  range* 
of  mountains,  and  what  idea  does  he  get  ?  Description  and  illustra- 
tion will  be  needed  to  give  him  even  an  imperfect  conception  of  the' 
lofty  peaks  tipped  with  rocky  crags  and  the  sides  covered  with  trees  ;; 
of  the  valleys  and  ravines  between,  into  which  the  mountain  springs- 
discharge  their  waters,  down  which  the  gentle  brooks  ripple  along,, 
or  the  torrent  plunges,  tearing  and  destroying  on  its  way. 

From  the  best  tangible  apparatus  the  blind  gets  only  the  skeleton?, 
of  the  conception?  and  the  ready  tact  and  tongue  of  the  teacher  must- 
be  constantly  at  hand  to  fill  out  and  complete  it.  We  would  not 
undervalue  tangible  apparatus  and  books  in  raised  print;  on  the 
contrary,  we  would  go  on  increasing  them,  Still,  as  a  means  of 
instruction  always  ready,  flexible  and  rapid,  we  would  rely  chiefly 
upon  the  voice  of  the  living  teacher. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  oral  instruction  as  the  most  available 
means  of  instruction  in  our  institutions  ;  yet,  if  the  means  does  not 
accomplish  its  end,  it  is  of  no  benefit.  Can  the  object  desired  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  be  attained  by  oral  instruction  as  the  chief 
reliance  ? 

The  object  of  education  for  the  blind,  as  for  the  seeing,  is  to  give 
that  knowledge  and  mental  culture  which  will  best  fit  the  person  for 
life — for  life  in  all  its  phases,  For  practical  life,  which  concerns 
itself  mainly  with  the  earning  of  one's  bread  and  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  ;  for  intellectual  life,  that  thoughtful  tendency  of  the  mind 
which  enables  it  to  intelligently  appreciate  the  questions  of  the  day 
and  to  make  new  acquisitions  of  knowledge ;  for  social  life,  which 
brings  us  in  contact  with  our  fellow-men,  by  which  Our  finer  sensi» 
bilities  and  sympathies  are  called  into  action  ;  for  religious  life, 
which  embodies  our  relations  and  obligations  to  God,  and  includes 
all  duties  and  all  relations  and  has  to  do  with  our  interests  for  all 
time. 

In  educating  a  blind  child  we  should  most  decidedly  come  short, 
in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  by  every  possible  means  train  and  develop 
the  sense  of  touch  and  make  it,  so  far  as  possible,  a  means  of  mental 
culture  and  acquisition  ;  and  above  all,  if  we  did  not  so  discipline  it 
as  to  make  it  especially  useful  in  the  avocations  of  practical  life. 

To  accomplish  this  end  we  have  in  our  institutions  apparatus, 
books,  writing,  bead-work,  sewing,  knitting,  cane-seating,  broom- 
making,  etc.,  our  music  and  the  practice  upon  instruments,,  all  q£ 
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which  accomplish  the  purpose  of  developing*  touch  and  skill,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  means  of  usefulness  in  after  life.  And, 
indeed,  increased  appliances  might  be  employed  with  profit  for  the 
discipline  of  touch,  that  this  sense  may  become  still  more  useful  in 
making  up  for  the  lack  of  vision.  But  in  all  this  training  of  this 
important  sense  there  must  be  constant  oral  instruction. 

The  teacher  of  handicraft,  while  he  guides  the  hand  of  the  pupil, 
must  at  the  same  time  tell  him  how  to  do  the  thing  intended,  and  so 
teach  him  that  at  last  he  may  be  able  to  know  what  is  to  be  done  by 
merely  being  told,  without  the  tedious  process  of  taking  hold  and 
guiding  the  hand  every  time. 

In  teaching  writing  we  have  our  blocks  or  cards  of  raised  letters 
and  we  guide  the  hand  of  the  child  in  its  first  attempts.  But  it 
would  facilitate  matters  if  we  could  little  by  little  so  instruct  the 
child  that  by  oral  direction  he  could  understand  the  movement 
required  in  forming  the  letter. 

In  teaching  point  print  it  is  a  laborious  process  for  the  teacher  to 
take  the  hand  of  each  pupil  and  guide  it  in  making  every  letter  ;  but 
number  the  places  where  the  points  are  to  be  made,  and  the  teacher 
may  stand  before  a  whole  class  and  say  that  one  letter  is  a  point  in 
No.  1,  another  is  1,  4,  another  2,  3,  and  so  on  while  the  class  all 
together  are  learning  the  same  letter  at  the  same  time. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  mere  manual  operations,  in  the  development 
of  this  very  practical  sense,  in  acquiring  skill  in  these  common,  use- 
ful arts,  oral  instruction  must  be  given  every  step  of  the  way  and  a 
teacher  of  handicraft  even,  to  be  fitted  for  his  work,  must  be  able  to 
express  his  meaning  in  language  readily  intelligible. 

Oral  instruction  then  is  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of 
this  sense  so  valuable  to  the  blind,  and  for  whatever  mental  culture 
and  skill  there  may  be  derived  from  it.  But  in  regular  school-room 
work  oral  instruction  is  still  more  efficient  in  securing  the  peculiar 
mental  culture  needed  by  the  blind  to  fit  them  for  practical  life. 

The  blind,  by  virtue  of  their  affliction,  are  shut  out  more  or  less 
from  that  intercourse  and  contact  with  their  fellow-men  which  call 
out  the  most  efficient  powers  of  the  mind.  But,  if  in  school  they 
are  brought  into  contact  with  other  minds  superior  to  them,  some- 
what as  they  will  be  in  after  life  ;  so  far  they  will  be  better  prepared 
to  take  their  places  among  men,  and  being  prepared  will  not  shrink 
so  timidly  from  meeting  the  responsibilities  that  belong  to  them. 

Now,  oral  instruction,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  brings  the 
pupil's  mind  in  contact  with  that  of  the  teacher. 

By  question  and  answer  and  by  criticism  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  all  the  facts  of  the  subject  may  be  brought  out, 
the  scholar's  memory  will  be  developed  in  just  the  way  in  which  he 
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will  need  to  use  it  in  practical  life.  He  will  become  accustomed  to 
think  on  his  feet,  will  secure  that  training  of  judgment  which  will 
enable  him  to  decide  promptly  and  correctly  in  the  presence  of  others. 
This  activity  of  mind  with  mind,  looking  for  questions  and  criti- 
cisms, may  be  embarrassing  to  the  timid ;  but,  if  the  teacher  is 
skillful  and  judicious,  is  especially  adapted  to  prepare  a  blind  person 
for  just  what  he  needs  to  encounter  in  the  active  world,  but  which 
he  will  shrink  from  without  preparation. 

True,  if  a  pupil  learns  his  lesson  from  books  in  raised  print  and 
recites  it  to  his  teacher,  he  takes  the  thoughts  of  others  and  expresses 
them  again,  but  his  mind  is  not  called  out  so  efficiently  as  it  would 
be  with  the  living  teacher  before  him,  questioning  and  answering 
questions. 

At  first  it  might  not  occur  to  us  that  it  makes  any  difference  to 
memory  whether  knowledge  comes  to  it  through  sight  or  through 
hearing.     But  it  depends  upon  previous  training. 

Knowledge  comes  to  us  most  readily  by  that  sense  through 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  exercise  the  power  of  attention, 
and  in  proportion  as  we  fix  our  attention  we  are  able  to  remember. 
We  frequently  have  pupils  in  our  institutions  who  have  partial 
vision  or  who  have  recently  become  blind  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  study  by  sight.  They  find  it  difficult  at  first  to  get  their  lessons 
from  simply  hearing  them,  and  some  time  and  practice  are  necessary 
co  enable  them  to  compete  with  scholars  who  have  been  trained  by 
oral  instruction.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  in  an  audience  of  seeing 
people  listening  to  a  sermon  or  to  a  lecture  many  will  fail  utterly  in 
understanding  and  remembering  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
speaker  ;  some  will  catch  here  and  there  a  suggestion,  while  few  will 
completely  appreciate  the  discourse  and  treasure  the  thoughts  in 
memory.  And  all  this  failure  because  seeing  people  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  give  attention  through  sight  than  through  hearing.  Now, 
the  blind,  after  they  leave  school,  will  learn  many  things  from  their 
books  in  tangible  print.  Let  them  do  so  all  they  can.  But  their 
books  are  so  few  and  expensive  that  this  resource  will  soon  be 
exhausted  by  an  intelligent  person.  The  great  reliance  of  blind  per- 
sons who  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  will  be  the  lecture,  the  sermon, 
conversation  and  audible  reading.  If  they  go  on  in  their  studies  to 
the  higher  departments  of  learning,  they  must  depend  upon  the  sense 
of  hearing.  In  nearly  all  their  acquisitions  of  knowledge  away 
from  the  institution  this  sense  will  be  the  most  available. 

The  blind  especially  need  the  ready  ability  to  give  and  receive 
thought  by  speech  and  by  hearing,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  meet 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  their  condition  and  accomplish  in  life  the 
work  and  mission  for  which  they  are  responsible.     And  in  order  to 
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fit  them  for  life  as  it  comes  in  their  experience  oral  instruction  by 
skillful  teachers  should  be  the  chief  reliance  in  institutions  for  the 
blind. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

If  this  method  of  instruction  is  so  important  in  institutions  for 
the  blind,  we  should  certainly  have  the  most  skillful  teachers — 
teachers  trained  by  experience  and  self-culture  to  as  great  efficiency 
as  possible.  And  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  offer  some  suggestions 
upon  oral  teaching  which  may  be  of  service  to  those  now  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instructing  the  blind  : — 

First — The  teacher  should  have  thorough  preparation  upon  each 
lesson  before  he  gives  it.  He  should  consult  different  authorities,  so 
that  he  may  give  his  pupils  the  advantage  not  merely  of  one  mind 
but  of  several.  This  preparation  should  extend  not  only  to  the  facts 
to  be  presented,  but  to  the  manner  of  presenting  them,  the  apparatus 
and  illustrations  to  be  used,  the  wants  of  particular  pupils,  so  that 
the  whole  class  may  be  able  to  understand  the  lesson  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time.  Because  a  teacher  was  prepared  upon  a  certain  subject  a 
year  ago,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  prepared  now.  He  needs  to 
go  to  his  subject  again  as  to  a  new  fountain  and  drink  of  its  fresh- 
ness, and  then  come  before  the  class  with  an  enthusiasm  as  strong  as 
when  he  first  grasped  the  subject  for  himself,  that  he  may  inspire  his 
pupils  with  his  own  zeal. 

Second — As  the  teacher  gives  the  lesson  he  should  see  to  it  that 
the  class  is  paying  attention,  or  so  present  his  subject  as  to  secure 
attention.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve  the 
attention  of  a  class  of  children  for  an  hour  and  keep  every  member 
on  the  alert.  But  with  our  pupils  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Everything  depends  upon  close  attention  at  the  time  the  lesson  is 
given.  If  one  scholar  fails  he  must  be  taught  the  lesson  separately  or 
lose  the  benefit  of  it.  Thus  the  pupil  becomes  a  drag  upon  the  class 
and  a  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  Each  scholar  should 
feel  that  he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  recite  what 
has  just  been  given.  The  earnest  teacher  will  be  on  the  alert  to  keep 
the  attention  of  each  scholar  by  every  expedient  that  proper  judg- 
ment may  suggest. 

Third — We  know  that  when  a  person  studies  he  wishes  quiet  and 
freedom  from  outside  disturbance,  and  also  a  certain  degree  of  inner 
tranquillity  of  mind  favorable  for  fixing  the  attention  easily  upon  the 
subject. 

A  blind  pupil  needs  the  same  conditions  for  successful  study  that 
any  one  else  does.  But  in  a  class  with  audible  instruction  being 
given,  with  question  and  answer  from  teacher  and  pupil,  it  may  not 
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be  so  easy  to  secure  the  right  conditions.  Much  depends  upon  the 
teacher,  his  manner,  whether  quiet  or  noisy ;  noise  is  not  necessary 
to  energy,  and  a  quiet  manner  is  consistent  with  the  highest  efficiency. 
Much  depends  upon  the  self-control  of  the  teacher  ;  upon  his  patience 
and  consideration  for  the  peculiarities  of  different  pupils.  For  in- 
stance :  A  very  important  part  of  the  training*  of  the  pupil  will  be 
in  telling  what  he  knows  of  the  subject  under  consideration ;  the 
teacher  calls  up  a  self-reliant  scholar ;  he  is  able  to  give  without  hesi- 
tation the  whole  of  the  matter  required.  A  timid  girl  is  reciting ; 
she  hesitates,  falters,  the  teacher  gets  impatient,  speaks  sharply,  and 
all  she  did  know  of  the  lesson  is  out  of  mind  at  once. 

Now,  she  may  be  as  good  a  scholar  as  the  first  pupil,  but  she  haa 
lost  for  that  lesson  the  benefit  of  telling  what  she  knew.  A  little 
encouragement,  a  little  gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  might 
have  ensured  to  the  pupil  the  full  advantage  of  the  hour  and  made 
her  more  self-reliant  the  next  time* 

I  know  that  a,class  must  be  pressed  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
duty,  but  steadj-  encouragement,  kind  words  of  approval,  proper 
emulation,  reproof  in  private  when  it  must  come,  are  the  best  incen- 
tives to  excellence.  The  teacher  cannot  always  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  pupils,  but  he  can  consider  them 
and  possibly  make  them  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance. 

Fourth — We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  plain  facts  that  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  or  any  other  teacher  should  adapt  the  length  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  lessons  to  the  average  capacity  of  his  class,  and  that  he 
should  cultivate  readiness  and  aptness  of  expression  and  illustration. 

Fifth — Oral  instruction  must  be  given  in  some  language,  and  the 
language  must  be  understood  by  the  pupil.  The  teacher  should 
adapt  himself  to  his  pupils  in  this  respect.  He  should  constantly 
give  instruction  in  language,  whatever  subject  he  may  be  teaching. 
New  words,  expressions  and  forms  of  speech  should  be  given  and 
explained. 

The  blind  do  not  have  the  same  opportunities  for  learning  words 
and  their  use  that  seeing  people  do  ;  and  while  in  special  cases  the 
methods  and  forms  of  language  should  be  taught,  in  every  class  the 
teacher  should  give  in  his  instruction  an  example  of  the  best  lan- 
guage, and  also  assist  his  pupils  at  each  recitation  to  acquire  the  best 
manner  and  forms  of  speech. 

The  training  in  language  should  be  commenced  long  before  the 
study  of  technical  grammar,  and  continued  in  connection  with  all 
studies  as  long  as  the  pupil  is  in  the  institution. 

We  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  skillful  use  and  the 
ready  understanding  of  language  makes  up  in  some  measure  for  the 
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loss  of  sight.  Let  us  remember  that  we  are  to  condensate,  so  far  as 
we  can,  for  the  loss  of  a  very  important  sense,  not  merely  tempora- 
rily, but  permanently,  so  that  in  after  life  and  all  through  life  our 
pupils  will  feel  their  deprivation  less  for  the  careful  instruction 
we  have  given  them.  f 

REMARKS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  BY  REV.  J.  D.  PARKER. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  practical  questions  before  us  :  What 
proportion  of  our  instruction  shall  be  oral  ?  how  far  shall  we  employ 
text  books  ?  Institutions  for  the  blind  in  America,  as  a  rule,  I 
believe,  undervalue  the  use  of  text  books  as  a  means  of  education. 

In  considering  this  question  let  us  always  remember  that  written 
language  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  spoken 
language.  All  men,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  being,  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  means  of  articulate  sounds.  But  written 
language  is  a  product  of  human  development — a  later  and  riper  fruit 
of  civilization.  Can  we  afford  to  throw  out  from  our  educational 
processes  the  later  and  higher  products  of  our  civilization  ? 

I  believe  that  the  use  of  text  books  is  as  necessary  in  educating 
the  blind  as  the  seeing.  A  text  book  is  valuable  as  being  the  pro- 
duct of  some  master  mind  working  in  a  given  direction.  A  man  is 
born  with  a  proclivity  and  passion  for  some  particular  branch  of 
knowledge.  He  applies  himself  in  this  given  line  as  a  specialty  for 
many  years  ;  avails  himself  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for  inves- 
tigation ;  gives  the  subject  a  new  development ;  carries  it  beyond  its 
former  bounds  ;  enriches  it  with  the  results  of  kindred  investigators, 
and  leaves  as  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  life's  work,  a  text  book.  Such  a 
work  is  a  repository  of  the  latest  facts  and  richest  thoughts  of  the 
age,  secondary  only  in  value  to  nature  itself,  and  is  invaluable  to  the 
student  as  a  vade  mecum  of  his  subject. 

Text  books  have  a  peculiar  value,  also,  as  a  means  of  education. 
A  true  text  book  gives  just  so  much  of  the  subject  as  the  pupil  needs, 
and  no  more.  The  author  carefully  fixes  the  quantum  necessitatis  of 
information,  and  leaves  the  pupil  to  find  out  the  rest  himself.  The 
true  text  book  arouses  the  mind  by  giving  leading  facts,  stimulates 
to  inquiry,  points  out  the  way,  but  compels  the  student  to  use  his 
own  muscles,  giving  him  only  now  and  then  a  taste  of  luscious  fruit 
in  store  for  him.  The  silence  of  the  Bible  is  said  to  be  inspired,  and 
the  silence  of  the  text  book  is  often  its  highest  wisdom.  While  the 
teacher  might  yield  to  the  importunity  of  the  student  to  carry  him 
over  the  difficulty,  the  text  book  is  immovable,  the  mute  words  only 
revealing  their  meaning  in  the  light  which  flashes  out  of  the  strug- 
gling soul.  Thus  the  text  book  is  subjective  in  its  tendencies,  giving 
us  true  education. 
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Text  books,  or  some  substitute  like  the  black-board,  are  almost 
indispensable.  Oral  instruction  exclusively,  except  perhaps  in  music, 
wastes  the  time  and  strength  of  the  teacher.  It  takes  nearly  as 
much  to  feed  an  oral  class  as  to  teach  it. 

But  text  books,  like  all  ^things  human,  have  their  limitations. 
They  only  form  the  substratum  of  the  recitation.  The  lesson  of  the 
text  book  having  been  mastered,  the  soul  of  the  recitation  is  the  liv- 
ing teacher.  The  true  teacher  in  this  sense  is  worth  more  than  all 
text  books  put  together.  And  the  text  book  at  last  may  be  thrown 
aside  as  only  the  scaffolding  of  the  temple  of  knowledge. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE 

BLIND. 


BY  WILLIAM  CHAFIN,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR 

THE   BLIND. 


The  great  idea  in  establishing  Institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  Blind  was  to  promote  their  real  welfare,  not  only  as  regards 
their  intellectual  and  social  improvement,  but  in  fitting  them  for 
self-support.  The  action  of  Legislatures  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  this  expectation,  and  they  continue  to  be  liberally  supported  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  experience  of  this  country  and  Europe  has  not  realized  this 
hope. 

The  proper  education  of  the  blind  embraces  three  divisions — 
literary,  musical  and  mechanical.  Each  has  reference  to  their  future 
condition.  It  is  not  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  academy,  a  school 
of  music,  or  a  manual  labor  establishment  to  perfect  them  in  useful 
handicraft  trades.  But,  the  institution  properly  constituted,  is  to  be 
all  of  these  ;  and  when  the  graduate  leaves  he  goes  out  upon  the 
world  prepared  or  unprepared  for  its  unequal  conflict. 
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The  literary  and  musical  instruction  of  the  blind  may  be  regarded 
as  a  success.  It  certainly  receives  much  the  larger  attention.  Yet 
no  system  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which  does  not  provide 
equally  for  the  handicraft  instruction  of  those  prepared  to  receive  it 

A  large  majority  of  the  blind  under  40  years  of  age,  in  or  out  of 
the  institutions  for  instruction,  must  look  to  their  own  labor  for 
whatever  they  may  be  able  to  do  for  their  maintenance.  Instruction 
in  music  and  literature  and  other  pursuits,  it  is  gratifying  to  know, 
will  always  give  employment  to  a  very  respectable  number ;  and 
those  who  give  a  fair  promise  of  such  creditable  positions  should 
receive  all  possible  attention  to  qualify  them. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  most  important  duty  before 

us,  and  as  yet  almost  entirely  ignored,  is,  first,  to  give  the  fullest 

industrial  training  to  those  who  are  inevitably  destined  to  manual 

worlc ;  and,  secondly,  to  organize  associations,  with  practical  means 

for  their  employment  hereafter. 

From  a  want  of  capital,  workshops,  customers,  business  tact,  or 
all  these,  many  industrious  blind  persons  are  obliged  to  live  in  idle- 
ness and  reluctant  dependence  on  the  charities  of  others,  or  in  the 
miserable  refuge  of  a  county  poor-house. 

The  logical  inference,  then,  points  to  the  two  propositions  stated 
above  : — Industrial  training  in  useful  trades,  and  employment  for  the 
needy  workman  afterward. 

But  a  difficulty  may  here  be  suggested.  Many  of  our  Institutions 
are  located  in  small  towns  away  from  business  centres.  To  manu- 
facture is  to  use  up  costly  materials,  and  there  can  be  no  training  or 
instruction  without  working  up  the  material ;  and  if  there  is  no 
market  for  the  stock  when  made  near  the  Institution,  there  is  serious 
loss  and  practical  failure,  or  a  very  feeble  existence.  This  amounts, 
unfortunately,  to  a  virtual  denial  of  industrial  training  to  many  who 
are  incapable  of  success  in  music  or  literature.  Location  of  Institu- 
tions, therefore,  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
industrial  department.  London,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, in  Great  Britain ;  and  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  St.  Louis, 
in  the  United  States,  are  cities  of  large  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing trade,  calculated  to  afford  a  reasonable  demand  for  the  limited 
productions  of  Institutions  that  are  or  might  be  located  within  them. 

The  matter  of  the  foundation  of  associations  for  the  working 
blind,  happily,  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  London  Associa- 
tion, founded  by  Miss  Gilbert,  employs  170  blind  persons  at  their 
own  homes  or  at  the  workshops,  "  many  of  whom  were  previously 

begging  in  the  streets."    In  one  year  the  receipts  from  sales  of  goods 
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were  over  $20,000  ;  payments  to  blind  workmen  at  their  own  homes, 
$6,400,  and  at  the  workshops  of  the  institution,  $10,070, 

The  Royal  Blind  Asylum  in  Edinburgh  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inmates  employed  on  some  work.  The  amount  of  sales  of 
manufactured  goods  chiefly  by  blind  workman,  in  one  year,  was 
$79,285. 

The  Report  of  "The  Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind,"  for- 
1872,  touches  at  once  the  main  points  of  the  subject.  Their  agent 
found  that  there  were  several  hundreds  of  blind  persons,  in  indigent 
circumstances,  living  in  a  state  of  forced  idleness,  or  begging,  or  play-* 
in g  some  musical  instruments  on  the  streets."  *  *  *  "A  number- 
of  them  had  been  taught  trades  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  yet  they 
could  make  no  use  of  the  knowledge  so  acquired.  *  *  *  "An 
organization  was  wanted  that  should  collect  them  together,  arrange 
their  work  to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  capabilities  they  possessed.  It  was  considered  that  by  this  means 
and  opening  a  depot  for  the  sale  of  their  work,  the  services  of  many- 
might  be  restored  to  society :  such,  under  God's  blessing,  has  proved 
to  be  the  case."  The  sales  of  this  society  for  1872  were  $36,620  ;  the 
n amber  employed  was  one  hundred  and  one. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  further  facts  or  arguments  to  prove, 
the  importance  of  something  being  done  to  supplement  the  work 
specially  committed  to  the  Institutions  for  instruction.  But  it  is  also, 
evident  that  industrial  establishments  for  employing  the  blind  will! 
not  be  self-sustaining.  In  the  light  of  public  economy,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  would  be  a  saving  to  the  community.  They  are; 
able  to  do  something  towards  their  support ;  and  in  a  higher,  in. 
a  moral  and  Christian  sense,  the  benefit  of  occupation  in  their  dark: 
and  isolated  condition  can  hardly  be  computed.  Idleness  is  demor- 
alization. America  cannot  afford  to  remain  long  behind  the  mother- 
country  in  this  truly  just  and  benevolent  work.  Philanthropy  will 
generously  aid  it  ;  and  the  states  wherein  such  industrial  establish- 
ments are  founded  will  not  suffer  them  to  fail. 

Philadelphia,  August  11,  1874. 
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REMARKS  OF  HON.  J.    T.  MORRIS. 


ONE  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF   THE   MARYLAND   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   ELIND. 


Mr.  President  : — In  response  to  your  courteous  invitation,  I  beg 
leave  to  briefly  address  the  Association  in  behalf  of  the  interest 
which  I  represent  at  this  meeting. 

It  was  my  privilege,  two  years  ago,  to  attend  a  convention  in  the 
city  of  Boston  of  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  in  this  country.  There  I  met  some  of  our  most  earnest 
and  enlightened  philanthropists,  who  have  been  devoting  their  time 
and  talents  for  many  years  to  this  cause.  It  was  a  grand  and  im- 
pressive sight  to  those  who  looked  on,  to  witness  the  zeal  and  fidelity 
of  those  good  men  and  women,  and  to  hear  the  results  of  their 
labors  in  the  past  and  their  hopes  in  the  future.  There  had  met  for 
mutual  benefit  the  representatives  of  thirty  organized  Institutions,  in 
which  2,500  blind  persons  were  then  receiving  instruction,  and  over 
7,000  had  already  been  prepared  and  trained  to  perform  the  import- 
ant duties  of  life.  Their  object  was  to  devise  new  means,  if  possible, 
for  ameliorating  and  improving  the  conditions  of  those  who  had 
been  thus  afflicted,  and  to  furnish  them  such  moral,  intellectual  and 
physical  education  as  would  fit  them  better  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
Their  work  had  been  a  grand  success  in  the  past,  and  was  a  noble 
vindication  of  the  overseeing  providence  and  kindness  of  Him,  who, 
though  He  may  afflict,  yet  will  not  forsake,  but  will  provide  a  way 
from  darkness  into  light. 

And  now,  after  an  interval  of  two  years,  I  am  again  permitted 
to  meet  here  many  of  those  who  then  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome  and 
bade  me  come  again.  As  you  are  aware,  I  am  neither  a  superintend- 
ent of  an  Institution,  nor  a  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  therefore  did 
not  attend  this  meeting  to  participate  professionally  in  its  delibera- 
tions. My  object  was  to  meet  and  mingle  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  noble  work  of  charity,  and  to  tender  to  them  the 
earnest  assurance  of  my  sincere  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  every 
well-matured  measure  which  may  be  adopted  for  promoting  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  I  have  come  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  noble  cause,  and 
to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  will  inspire  new  energy  and  greater 
liberality  of  feeling.  And  I  need  scarcely  assure  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  that  the  visit  has  been  one  of  profit  and 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  will  return  to  our  Institution  with  renewed 
interest  and  zeal  in  its  behalf. 
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I  congratulate  your  Association  upon  the  good  work  it  has 
accomplished  since  its  organization.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  power 
and  success  of  associated  efforts.  Individuals  may  separately  accom- 
plish some  good,  but  harmonious  association  will  effect  more.  You 
are  personally  earnest,  sincere  and  zealous  in  your  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  those  committed  to  your  care,  and  are  securing 
results  commensurate  with  the  means  and  knowledge  you  have. 
But  some  of  you  need  counsel,  encouragement  and  instruction  in 
your  work.  You  have  trials  and  discouragements  ofttimes,  not 
only  with  the  pupils  in  the  school-room,  but  also  in  your  relation 
with  those  with  whom  you  are  officially  associated.  Your  feelings 
and  opinions  are  not  understood,  and  your  labors  are  not  properly 
appreciated  by  those  who  should  sustain  and  encourage  you  in  the 
midst  of  your  arduous  duties.  It  is  your  misfortune  possibly  to  have 
those  over  you  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  their  duty  and 
no  fitness  for  their  position.  They  have  secured  power  and  place  by 
political  intrigue  and  for  personal  aggrandizement,  and  act  therefore 
entirely  from  selfish  motives.  They  refuse  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
your  earnest  and  well-directed  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  your  cause, 
and  retard  rather  than  promote  its  success.  Amid  these  trials  you 
sometimes  become  discouraged  by  their  stoical  indifference,  or  indig- 
nant at  their  stupid  interference,  and  are  almost  tempted  to  abandon 
your  post  of  duty.  You  wonder  if  others  engaged  in  the  same  work 
have  like  trials  and  how  they  feel  and  act,  and  then  you  realize  that 
you  need  counsel  and  encouragement. 

It  is  especially  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  you  will 
find  aid  and  comfort  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  You  will 
learn  how  others  of  greater  experience  have  encountered  like  diffi- 
culties and  removed  them  from  their  pathway.  You  will  find  that 
your  burdens  are  possibly  not  as  heavy  to  bear  as  those  of  some  of 
your  fellow-workers  and  you  will  take  fresh  courage  and  try  again. 

But  I  would  have  you  attend  and  appreciate  these  meetings,  not 
only  for  the  comfort  and  assistance  you  receive  under  such  trials,  but 
also  for  the  higher  motive,  that  you  may  acquire  more  knowledge  of 
the  duties  and  obligations  imposed  upon  you  in  your  profession.  I 
sometimes  fear  that  teachers  underrate  the  importance  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  thus  contribute  to  their  own  debasement. 

I  would  not  commend  that  arrogance  or  pedantic  assumption 
Which  would  necessarily  offend  the  public  sense  ;  but  I  do  insist  that 
the  teacher,  in  whatever  sphere  he  may  be  called  to  act,  should  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  his  place,  and  demand  that  consideration  and 
respect  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Your  profession  is  high,  and  honor- 
able, and  useful ;  and  you  should  make  the  community  feel  that  their 
interests  arc  safe  in  your  hands.     You  should  not  tolerate  the  ignor- 
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ant  pretender  in  yonr  professional  circle  ;  but  it  is  your  duty  to  warn 
the  public  against  his  specious  impositions,  and  thus  protect  yourselves. 
Your  e::ample  and  influence  are  potent  for  good  or  evil ;  they  will  either 
improve  and  elevate  your  pupils  or  will  injure  and  debase  them. 
You  must  necessarily  leave  the  impress  of  your  character  on  their 
lives,  and  through  them,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  And  you  know  how  keenly  sensitive  and  easily 
impressed  is  that  class  which  is  specially  committed  to  your  charge, 
and  how  carefully,  therefore,  they  should  be  trained  and  fostered. 
Their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  oft-times  as  high  and  noble  as  others 
around  them.  And  you  also  know  that  these  hopes  are  sometimes 
realized,  and  great  results  achieved  by  the  blind.  In  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  art,  and  science  there  have  been  notable 
instances  of  great  success,  showing  genius,  and  talent,  and  skill  equal 
to  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight.  The  scholastic  record  of  the 
educated  blind  is  full  of  interest,  and  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that 
their  lives  have  not  been  failures.  The  rule  of  conduct  which  secures 
success  to  the  seeing  applies  to  the  blind.  Difficulties  are  encountered 
by  both  in  every  relation  of  life  ;  but  resolute  determination  and 
energetic  application  of  all  the  powers,  feeble  though  they  be,  will 
secure  success,  and  the  triumph  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  obstacles 
overcome.  Adversity  and  reverses  are  good  teachers,  and  we  often 
learn  wisdom  from  our  failures. 

It  is  a  trite  proverb  that  "  Crosses  are  the  ladders  that  lead  to 
Heaven,"  and  if  we  could  but  realize  this  truth  we  would  not  so 
often  be  disheartened  and  discouraged  by  the  up-hill  labors  of  life. 
In  the  social  and  business  relations  of  life  ;  in  the  performance  of 
our  religious  and  jiolitical  duties  ;  in  every  position  in  which  we  are 
placed,  we  so  often  find  fault  and  fret  and  struggle  on  with  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  because  we  encounter  unexpected  difficulties.  And 
thus  it  is  that  we  often  blunder  and  fail,  simply  for  the  want  of  that 
noble  courage  which  would  prompt  us  to  work  on  bravely  until  we 
conquered.  And  this  is  the  sad  lesson  of  the  lives  of  many  who  see 
the  bright  sunshine  and  beauties  of  nature,  and  who  are  blest  with 
all  that  can  make  life  happy ;  who  have  homes  and  friends,  and  every 
want  supplied,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  these  blessings,  they  rebel  against 
the  Giver  of  all  and  treat  Him  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  What  a 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  the  lives  of  these  afflicted  ones,  who,  amid 
all  trials  and  sad  dispensations,  are  yet  so  cheerful  and  happy,  and 
who,  with  such  limited  means,  accomplish  so  much. 

And  it  is  these  who  are  committed  to  your  care  and  entitled  to 
your  kindest  attention.  I  honor  your  high  calling,  and  would  have 
you,  the  Educators  of  the  Blind,  to  be  the  highest  type  of  the  pro- 
fession, blending  in  yourselves  all  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head 
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which  will  best  fit  you  to  perform  the  duties  of  your  office  with 
fidelity  and  success. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  most  effectively  accomplishing  this 
object,  I  would  have  the  position  one  of  honor  as  well  as  profit. 
The  incumbent  should  be  selected  in  consideration  of  his  professional 
and  personal  fitness  for  the  place,  and  without  reference  to  his  relig- 
ious or  political  preference  ;  and  the  tenure  of  his  office  should 
depend  alone  upon  the  efficient  and  faithful  performance  of  the  trust 
committed  to  his  charge.  He  should  enjoy  that  independence  and 
freedom  of  action  which  would  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  great- 
est good  and  to  intelligently  and  conscientiously  discharge  his  duties 
without  the  hope  of  official  favor  or  the  fear  of  official  frown.  He 
should  not  be  the  mere  echo  of  the  man  in  power,  who  seeks  to  con- 
trol his  better  judgment,  and  thwart  his  good  purposes,  by  selfish 
opposition.  Noble  charities  should  have  noble  spirits  to  sustain 
them.  No  man  is  fitted  for  this  work,  I  care  not  what  position  he 
holds,  whether  as  Director,  or  Superintendent,  or  Teacher,  who  has 
sought  and  secured  his  place  solely  from  personal  considerations.  A 
higher  and  better  motive  should  control  his  actions.  He  should 
unite  with  his  scholastic  culture  an  educated  heart,  which  would 
prompt  him  to  work  faithfully  and  conscientiously  for  the  welfare 
of  his  charge,  and  whilst  thus  earning  an  honorable  livelihood  by 
his  profession,  he  will  secure  the  noble  record  of  a  life  devoted  to 
doing  good.  If  I  may  judge  of  your  motives  from  your  works,  I 
may  safely  say  that  these  high  considerations  have  controlled  you 
and  the  members  of  this  Association  in  the  choice  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  I  most  sincerely  trust  that  they  may  fully  realize  all  their 
hopes.  If  there  are  any  among  you  who  are  now  enduring  the 
trials  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  are  compelled  to  bear  the  burden 
of  official  arrogance,  I  pray  you  a  speedy  deliverance,  and  that  both 
you  and  your  Institutions  may  be  relieved  of  the  obstacle  to  your 
greater  success. 

I  again  congratulate  your  Association  upon  its  good  work,  and 
express  the  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  tendering  a  wel- 
come and  the  hospitality  of  our  Institution  to  your  members  at  its 
next  meeting. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  bo  known  as  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

Art.  2.     The  Association  shall  be  composed  as  follows  : — 

First,  The  President  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  several 
Institutions  for  the  blind,  or  some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by 
the  Board. 

Second,  The  Superintendents  of  the  several  Institutions  for  the 
blind. 

Third,  One  Teacher  from  each  Institution,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  Teachers  of  the  same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding 
members,  at  any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Art.  3.  Its  officers  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  a 
Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members. 

Art.  4.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  immediately  after  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  duly  elected.  Their  duties  shall  be  such  as  are  indicated 
by  their  respective  titles. 

Art.  5.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  next  meeting  during  the 
year  1872,  the  time  and  place  to  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

BY-LAWS. 

I.  The  members  of  this  Association,  present  at  any  time  ap- 
pointed for  a  meeting,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  all  purposes  of 
general  discussion  and  adjournment. 

.Representations  from  eight  Institutions  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business. 

II.  The  President,  or  a  Vice  President,  or,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  and  both  Vice  Presidents,  any  member  chosen  by  the 
majority  for  the  purpose,  shall  preside  at  each  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

III.  The  order  of  proceedings  at  each  meeting  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Opening  Exercises. 

2.  Reading  the  Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

3.  Unfinished  Business. 

4.  Reports  from  the  Executive  and  other  Committees. 

5.  Reading  communications. 

IV.  All  committees  shall  report  in  writing. 
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V.  All  resolutions  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  subscribed 
by  the  name  of  the  member  offering*  the  same. 

VI.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  from  the  Superintendents  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting"  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  three  dollars  each, 
to  meet  incidental  expenses. 

VII.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills ;  and  the 
Treasurer  shall  pay  such  bills  as  may  be  approved  by  them. 

VIII.  The  Association,  in  all  cases  not  herein  provided  for,  shall 
be  governed  by  the  parliamentary  rules  contained  in  Jefferson's  • 
Manual. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

a* 

The  following  Resolutions,  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Association,  being  still  in  force,  are  reprinted  here  for  convenience 
of  reference  : — 

That  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  each 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  some 
months  in  advance  of  any  session  of  this  body,  to  invite  any  infor- 
mation or  suggestion  of  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  Association 
at  its  approaching  session  from  the  Superintendents  of  the  several 
Institutions. 

That  from  these  matters,  or  any  others  that  may  be  before  them, 
the  Committe  shall  select  a  suitable  number  of  topics  for  discussion, 
and  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  a  programme  of  exercises  to  be  fol- 
lowed, which  shall  be  furnished  to  Superintendents  in  advance  of 
the  session. 

That  said  Committee  shall  have  authority  to  arrange  for  essays, 
lectures,  and  reports  upon  any  topic  or  subject  connected  in  any  wise 
with  the  work,  and  appoint  suitable  persons  to  prepare  the  same, 
and  assign  time  for  them  in  the  programme,  with  discussions  thereon. 

That  the  Executive  Committee  act  as  a  business  committee, 
(during  the  session,)  and  that  all  resolutions  and  reports  be  referred 
to  the  same,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

That  the  Publication  Committee  be  authorized  to  print  two 
thousand  copies  of  the  Proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distribute 
the  same  as  follows :  1st,  fifty  (50)  copies  to  each  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  America;  2d,  single  copies  to  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  to  the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  the  several  State  libra- 
ries ;  and,  3d,  to  transmit  the  remaining  copies  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  for  general  distribution  to  foreign  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  and  otherwise. 

That  all  expenses  of  this  Association  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  several  Institutions  represented  at  any  meeting  ;  and  In- 
stitutions unrepresented  shall  be  invited  to  pay  their  proportional 
part  of  the  expense. 
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NOTE. 

The  Report  of  this  first  Convention  being  virtually  out  of  print, 
it  is  re-printed  here  to  enable  those  who  wish  to  bind  the  series  to 
have  it  complete.  This  being  the  first ;  the  Report  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis  in  1871  is  the  second ;  that  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Association  at  Boston  in  1872  the  third,  and  that  of  the  second 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Batavia  in  1874,  the  fourth. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  CONVENTION 

OF 

American  Instructors  of  the  Blind 

HELD  AT  THE 

NEW    YORK    INSTITUTION    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

New  York,  August  16,  17  and  18,  1853. 


At  the  New  York  Institution  took  place,  during  the  last  vaca- 
tion, a  convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  blind. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States. 
Delegates  from  fourteen  different  States  were  present;  two  only, 
having  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  were  unrepresented.  The  occasion 
was  one  of  grateful  interest  to  the  philanthropist.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  many  of  these  States  were  new  and  thinly  settled,  and 
only  a  few  years  since  the  scenes  of  savage  life,  with  its  selfishness, 
and  its  destitution,  and  its  hard  fate  for  the  afflicted  of  nature. 
There  are  now  building,  among  other  works  of  public  benevolence, 
commodious  schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind,  suitable  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  future  need.  This  is  the  development  of  the 
gentle  principles  of  Christianity,  bearing  fruit  to  the  very  limits  of 
civilization.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  these  young 
establishments  are  themselves  blind,  and  graduates  of  the  sister 
Institutions  of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  convention  was  to  make  application 
to  Congress  for  a  donation  for  a  permanent  printing  fund  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  The  narrow  means  of  the  State  institutions,  the  cost 
of  printing  where  the  demand  is  necessarily  so  limited,  the  need  of 
concerted  efforts  and  of  uniformity  of  type  and  execution,  and  the 
fact  that  the  blind  are  shut  out  from  the  system  of  public  instruction 
to  which  the  general  government  has  contributed  so  largely  by  grants 
of  public  lands,  seemed  to  render  this  our  natural  and  just  resort. 

This  convention  was  held  on  the  lGth,  17th  and  18th  of  August, 
1853,  and  was  called  to  order  by  William  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  nominated  T*  Colden  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Institution,  as  Chairman  pro  tern.,  and  James  S.  Brown,  Esq., 
of  Louisiana,  as  Secretary* 

All  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  and  Teachers 


Of  the  blind  in  such  Institutions,  were  declared  entitled  to  seats  in 
this  convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  convention  : — 

President— Dr.  S.  G.  HOWE. 
Secretary— T.  COLDEN  COOPER. 
The  delegates  present  were  : — 

S.  G.  Howe,  Director  Perkins  Institution,  Mass.;  William  Cha- 
pin,  Principal  Pennsylvania  Institution ;  T.  Golden  Cooper,  Super- 
intendent of  New  York  Institution ;  It.  E.  Harte,  Superintendent 
Ohio  Institution ;  Dr.  J.  Rhoades,  Superintendent  Illinois  Institu- 
tion ;  Dr.  Merillat,  Superintendent  Virginia  Institution ;  J.  M. 
Sturtevant,  Superintendent  Tennessee  Institution  ;  W.  II.  Church- 
man, Superintendent  Indiana  Institution  ;  C.  B.  Woodruff,  Super- 
intendent Wisconsin  Institution ;  J.  S.  Brown,  Superintendent 
Louisiana  Institution ;  Samuel  Bacon,  Principal  Iowa  Asylum ; 
Henry  Dutton,  Principal  Georgia  Institution ;  David  Loughery, 
Principal  Maryland  Institution  ;  Edward  Wheelan,  Superintendent 
Missouri  Institution  ;  B.  W.  Fay,  Teacher  Indiana  Institution  ;  A. 
Reiff,  Teacher  New  York  Institution  ;  J.  W.  Bligh,  Teacher  New 
York  Institution. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  Messrs.  Russ,  Jones  and  Chamber- 
lain, former  Superintendents  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  convention,  and  to  share  in  its 
deliberations. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  inviting  the  managers  of  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  II.  Ellis,  Trustee  of 
the  Indiana  Institute,  to  attend  the  sittings  of  this  convention. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  business,  and  discussed  the 
several  resolutions  and  propositions  submitted  by  the  committee  or 
by  individuals.  An  animated  debate  ensued,  in  which  several  blind 
persons,  educated  in  the  various  Institutions,  took  prominent  parts, 
and  gave  proof  of  their  talents  and  acquirements. 

The  following  resolutions  were  finally  adopted,  as  expressing  the 
views  of  the  convention : — 

Resolved,  That,  whereas  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are 
provided  with  Institutions  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  this  con- 
vention, representing  such  Institutions,  recommend  the  following 
resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  a  permanent  provision  in  aid  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  for  a  suitable  library  in  the  raised  letters,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  subject  of  national  concern. 

Resolved,  That,  as  Congress  has  appropriated  large  portions  of 


public  lands  for  general  education,  from  the  benefits  of  which  the 
blind  have  been  and  necessarily  are  excluded,  their  claim  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands  to  aid  in  their  education  is  both 
just  and  reasonable. 

Resolved,  That  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  in  the  United  States  be  presented  to  the  next  session  of  Con^ 
gress,  asking  for  national  aid  by  an  appropriation  of  public  land — a 
portion  to  be  equitably  applied  to  all  the  States  for  the  education  of 
their  blind,  and  a  portion  for  a  specific  fund  for  printing  books  in 
raised  letters. 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  Howe,  CiiAriN,  Cooper,  Brown,  and 
Churchman  be  a  committee  to  prepare  such  memorial,  previously  to 
the  1st  day  of  January  next. 

Resolved,  That  it  will  be  expedient  for  a  delegation  of  pupils 
from  several  Institutions  to  visit  Washington  on  the  presentation  of 
the  memorial,  to  give  public  illustration  of  the  success  of  the  system 
of  instructing  the  blind. 

Resolved,  While  this  convention  would  not  discourage  the  use  of 
any  type  or  character  now  in  existence,  they  decidedly  recommend  a 
uniform  type  or  letter  for  all  future  publications  for  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  "  Boston  letter,"  so  called,  in  which  the  great 
bulk  of  books  for  the  blind  have  been  printed,  be  preferred  as  the 
standard  type  for  all  future  books  printed  for  the  blind,  subject  to  the 
amendments  proposed  in  the  following  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three,  including  the  president  of 
this  convention,  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  examine  the  "  Bos- 
ton letter,"  to  ascertain  whether  any  alterations  in  any  of  said  letters 
be  expedient,  and  if  so  to  recommend  its  general  adoption. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
to  consider  upon  and  report  to  the  next  convention  a  plan  for  the 
publication  of  a  periodical  expressly  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
education  among  the  blind. 

Resolved,  That  such  committee,  if  they  find  it  practicable  to 
procure  the  publication  of  such  periodical  as  a  private  enterprise,  be 
authorized,  in  behalf  of  this  convention,  to  secure  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  under  their  own  general  supervision. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  the  commencement  of  such  publi- 
cation, the  instructors  and  pupils  in  all  existing  Institutions  for  the 
Blind,  be  invited  to  contribute  to  its  columns. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  correspond  with  the 
"American  Bible  Society,"  with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  said  Soci- 
ety a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  the  Psalms  for  every  blind 
person  who  shall  present  to  them  a  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the 


institution  where  he  or  she  was  educated,  that  he  or  she  can  read, 
and  is  unable  to  pay  for  such  book. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  not  approve  of  the  recent 
method  of  binding  the  Bible  for  the  blind,  by  the  "  Bible  Societ}r," 
which  unites  the  leaves  so  as  to  present  the  printing  on  both  sides  of 
the  leaf,  and  accordingly  suggests  the  expediency  of  the  Bible  being 
bound  as  formerly,  and  that  a  coj)y  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
officers  of  the  Bible  Society. 

Messrs.  Whelan,  Churchman  and  Sturtevant  presented  a 
report  upon  Mr.  Mahony's  system  of  musical  notation,  which,  after 
some  debate,  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  various  Insti- 
tutions for  the  Blind,  and  to  all  blind  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  of  music,  the  new  system  of  notation  devised  by  Mr.  C. 
Mahony,  as  possessing  many  advantages. 

Resolved,  That  Miv  Mahony  merits  the  encouragement  of  this 
convention  in  his  laudable  efforts  to  supply  this  desideratum  in  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  question  of  discipline  in  schools  for  the  blind  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  all  the  speakers  who  were 
blind  insisted  that  blind  children  should  be  subjected  to  an  equally 
strict  discipline  as  seeing  children.     It  was  finally 

Resolved,  That  the  fact  of  blindness  should  make  no  difference 
in  the  discipline  of  children. 

A  highly  interesting  debate  followed  on  the  necessity  of  connect- 
ing manufacturing  departments  with  all  Institutions  for  the  Blind, 
and  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  every  Institu- 
tion should  offer  employment  to  all  its  graduates  of  good  moral 
character. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  another 
convention  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  the  blind,  and  that 
in  such  convention  each  Institution  shall  be  entitled  to  but  one  vote. 

Mr.  Churchman  was  invited  to  furnish  to  the  next  convention 
an  essay  upon  the  best  plan  of  public  buildings  for  the  blind. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  then  offered  to  the  Directors, 
Superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  hospit  ilities  tendered,  and  courtesies  shown  the 
members  of  this  convention  during  its  session. 


